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FOREWORD 


This book is dedicated to every man who fol- 
lows in the footsteps of the dairy cow. 


It is written in commemoration of a man who 
stands without a peer, past or present, as an agricul- 
tural leader. 


It is written to inspire the struggling, ambi- 
tious dairy farmer by placing before him the shin- 
ing example of an enduring man who succeeded in 
the face of almost insurmountable difficulties. 


It is written to throw the light of experience 
upon dark paths and places. 


It is written with the hope that he who reads 
may gather renewed courage and be impelled 
thereby to greater effort in meeting every situation 
in life squarely, manfully, and intelligently. 


It is written for the farm boy and the farm 
girl, to instill into their youthful minds the thought 
that agriculture, is an honorable profession and 
that in its fullest expression it calls for keen intel- 
lects and trained minds. 


It is written for those who think. 


The preparation of this text is a self-imposed 
task, a task inspired by a profound admiration for 
a man and his deeds. If this humble effort but re- 
motely accomplishes the purposes set out, the 
writer will have been richly compensated. 


The Author. 
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ANCESTRY 
I 


William Dempster Hoard was born October 10, 
1836, in the town of Munnsville, Madison County, 
New York. He died November 22, 1918, having 
attained the age of eighty-two years. He was the 
oldest child of the union of William Bradford 
Hoard and Sarah Katherine White and was one of 
four children. 


Hoard was the scion of a family with an un- 
broken line of ancestry dating back to the twelfth 
century. The surname in the first form of which 
there is any authentic record was le Hore, a Nor- 
mandy family. According to ancient traditions of 
the clan, various members of it fought under the 
standard of William the Conqueror, it being record- 
ed that Sir William le Hore was stationed near 
Pembroke, under the command of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, called “Strongbow,” where occurred one of 
the most important engagements of the Norman 
Conquest. 


In 1637 a number of the le Hores emigrated 
to America, joining the Plymouth Colony in Mas- 
sachusetts. Hezekiah Hore, a member of this expe- 
dition, was one of the group who purchased the 
site upon which the town of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, was founded. The subject of this sketch 
is a direct descendant of this family. 
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At a later date, other members of the family 
joined the Quaker Colony founded by William Penn 
in Pennsylvania. 


Some of the Massachusetts colonists changed 
their name to Hoar on coming to America, in 
which form it has been preserved to the present 
day. George Frisbee Hoar, for many years a United 
States senator from the Bay State, was a dis- 
tinguished member of this branch of the family. 
James Hoar, another member of this colony, was 
responsible for the changing of the surname to 
Hoard, and his descendants have since borne the 
name in this form. 


In the year 1800, one of the members of the 
Hoard Colony at Taunton decided to seek his for- 
tune in the “West.” New York was considered 
“West” in those days, so, with his wife and child, 
he set out with a team of horses and a sleigh in 
the middle of winter. Crossing the Hudson River 
on the ice, he traveled westward and, reaching the 
town of Augusta, Oneida County, New York, he 
decided that here he would make his future home. 


This man was Enos Hoard, a blacksmith by 
trade, the paternal grandfather of William Demp- 
ster Hoard. 


This man Enos Hoard later bought up a tract 
of land in the town of Stockbridge, paying cash for 
the same with sixpences and shillings that he had 
saved out of his earnings as a smith. He soon be- 
came a prosperous and influential farmer, for he 
was, withal, a man much above the average in 
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intellectual attainments. Deeply sensing the value 
of education, he was one of the moving spirits that 
built the little log schoolhouse that later became 
his grandson’s only temple of learning. 


Hoard’s progenitors on both sides played prom- 
inent parts in the Revolutionary War and later in 
the War of 1812. His maternal great grandfather, 
Captain Jesse Sawyer, commanded a company in 
Ethan Allen’s famous regiment at the capture of 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga. 


Hoard’s father was born in Madison County, 
New York, in 1806, as was his mother in 1808. For 
a time his father followed the occupation of his 
sire, farming, leaving it later to enter the ministry, 
a vocation which he followed for many years. He 
was a circuit rider and he received the munificent 
salary of $400 per year, with which sum he support- 
ed a wife and three children. In addition to his 
circuit work, he preached among the Oneida In- 
dians for thirty years, by whom he was held in very 
great esteem. In speaking of his father, Hoard 
used these words: 


“He was a man possessing a singularly 
tender nature, and he was very sensitive 
where his personal honor was concerned. 
He was in no sense worldly — acquiring 
of wealth giving him small concern. He 
was a very high-minded man and of in- 
tense and sincere religious bearing and 
thought.” 
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Hoard’s mother was a descendant of the White 
and Sawyer families of Vermont. Her family fur- 
nishes a very interesting study of inbreeding. The 
Whites and Sawyers had intermarried for fifty 
years, thereby affixing prepotent family traits very 
strongly. In referring to his mother, Hoard said: 


“She was the best-read woman I have 
ever known, in spite of the fact that she 
never had an opportunity for schooling ex- 
cept such as the district school afforded. 
She had a wonderful memory, and she was 
the greatest story-teller I have ever heard. 
She was very religious, and her impassion- 
ed flow of language was almost startling 
as she put forth her wonderful pleadings 
at the Throne of Grace.” 


The Hoards were a sober, steady, and sturdy 
type of people, not easily aroused and possessing 
somewhat of a Quaker tendency. The Whites were 
a resolute and resourceful group of men, equally 
ready for a frolic or a fracas. Many of them were 
noted fox and deer hunters. The Hoards were very 
religious and the Whites later became so. 


Such was the character of the foundation stock 
from which William Dempster Hoard sprung. 


EARLY LIFE IN NEW YORK 
II 


It is said that heredity and environment 
are the controlling factors in human life. If this 
is true, then William Dempster Hoard was favored, 
first, in the possession of a remarkable ancestry 
and, second, in his early environment. In com- 
mon with all pioneers, he endured the privations 
of the early settlers, but these very conditions pro- 
duced a strong, independent, assertive race. He 
was fortunate in that he was the son of pious par- 
ents, parents who prized character and rectitude 
of life above all else. His association with his 
paternal grandfather, an immediate neighbor, with 
whom he spent many happy hours, also had a 
marked influence upon him. 


He carried the idea throughout his life that 
this grandparent was an exceedingly brave man, 
and this impression was due to an incident of more 
than passing interest. 


It chanced one day that the grandsire while en- 
gaged in feeding the stock was attacked by a vicious 
bull. Deprived of an opportunity for escape, he 
was forced to stand his ground. Gauging the 
onrush of the enraged animal, at just the right 
time he stepped deftly aside and plunged a fork, 
much after the style of the matador, into the side of 
the bull as he rushed by. This maneuver was re- 
peated some half dozen times, whereupon the 
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wounded animal, bleeding profusely, suddenly 
dashed out of the barnyard and down the lane, 
where he fell and died. 


The boy was a startled witness of this exciting 
encounter, and so impressed was he with the won- 
derful courage displayed that he exclaimed enthu- 
siastically, “Grandpa, you’re the bravest man in the 
world!” 


Flushed with pride by the commendation of 
his grandson, the old man uttered the following 
sage advice, which Hoard said he never forgot: 
“My son, remember this all through your life — in 
time of danger, take counsel of your courage, never 
of your fear.” 


Hoard conceived a great love for this grand- 
parent and he delighted to tell of the days spent 
with him at the old homestead. A connecting link 
with those days was an old fashioned grain sickle 
that hung over the mantel in his study. This sickle 
was responsible for a scar that he bore on one hand 
as the result of his first effort as a harvest laborer 
when but a lad of twelve years. 


Hoard’s early associations with this grand- 
parent were responsible also for his first lessons 
in dairying, and although a mere lad, there is no 
question but that he received his first information 
and ideas concerning dairying and cows from this 
source. 


There was no “winter dairying” whatsoever in 
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those days; cows gave milk in summer and went 
“dry” in winter. 


This grandparent possessed a degree of 
shrewdness beyond the average of his neighbors 
and was, moreover, a very good judge of cows. 
It was his practice to go about the community in 
the fall of the year, buying up the best cows after 
they had gone “dry”, carrying them over the win- 
ter months and selling them as “springers” at the 
opening of the season. 


So skillful was he in choosing the best cows 
from his neighbors’ herds that he rarely failed to 
profit by the transactions. 


He frequently took his grandson with him when 
engaged in buying up his winter stock, and the 
boy, therefore, had many opportunities to learn 
of the good points of a dairy cow, based upon the 
standards of his grandsire. 


The settlers in New York were virtually all 
of New England stock. There was occasionally an 
Irish family, but rarely any other nationality. They 
were exceedingly religious and were, moreover, 
very orthodox in their views upon religion. They 
possessed a great deal of independence of spirit 
and intellectual force —not much learning, but a 
large amount of acquired wisdom and, particularly, 
constructive judgment in human affairs. In char- 
acterizing the first settlers of New York, Hoard 
claimed that they were one of the finest groups of 
men who have ever lived in America. 
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Perhaps a more or less-intimate description of 
the mode of life in New York in those times will 
be of interest and value, for the reason that peo- 
ple of today have little idea of how the pioneer 
lived. 


Physical comforts, as we now define them, and 
the so-called luxuries were practically unknown. 
If the pioneer could get the necessities of life, he 
was indeed fortunate, and exceedingly limited were 
the things that were purchased as compared with 
the purchases of the modern farmer. Listed among 
the necessities of those days were such items as 
salt, tobacco, and rum. There were no saloons. 
Liquor was dispensed by the local merchant on the 
same basis as any other merchandise. The house- 
wife spun cloth from wool or flax, from which the 
homespun clothes were made. The traveling boot- 
maker would make up enough boots and shoes for 
the family on his annual rounds from cow hides 
that the village tanner had prepared on halves. 
Farm produce was taken in trade by the local mer- 
chants, the exchange of currency being very limited. 


The social pleasures of those times were, of 
necessity, few in number. The singing school was 
an institution in which every one participated. This 
was usually held once a week in the district school- 
house, where the master taught notation and also 
trained the crude voices in psalmody and anthems, 
as well as the lighter songs of the day, which were 
not numerous. There was much more of the sing- 
ing spirit among people than now, and the young 
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man or the young woman who was a good singer 
of the quaint, old, country ballads was always sure 
of a warm welcome at every fireside, where the 
Greening, Spitzenburg, and Pippin, together with a 
foaming pitcher of cider, were always at hand to 
cheer the minstrel. 


The spelling school was a feature of this early- 
day life. It was a sort of a combined literary and 
social function, and the young person of that day 
who was not a good speller was considered a poor 
scholar, indeed. 


What was known as “paring bees” were fre- 
quent semi-social functions in the fall of the year. 
The young men and maidens would gather at some 
farm home where they would all engage in paring, 
coring, and stringing apples for drying — the dried 
apple being a stock provision in the larder of every 
family. 


After the work of the evening had been dis- 
posed of, delicious pumpkin pies and good home- 
made cheese were served and, again, plenty of cider. 
The floor would then be cleared for the simple 
games or a jolly dance. Dancing consisted entirely 
of quadrilles, schottisches, the Virginia Reel, and 
others of similar character, the waltz being rarely 
attempted. 


The husking bee with the traditional red ear 
ceremony was also made much of socially. Hop 
raising waS a major agricultural activity in New 
York for many years, and the annual hop picking 
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season, which engaged the entire countryside, af- 
forded a means of social diversion following the 
close of the day’s work. 


Political meetings, religious revivals, national 
holidays, general training days of the militia, and 
court days were always marked by a large at- 
tendance. Particularly were court days looked up- 
on aS momentous occasions. These pioneers were 
great worshipers of human talent, especially of 
oratory; consequently they had a profound respect 
for the legal profession, the lawyer being deemed 
the embodiment of all human wisdom. Thus it 
would happen that the courthouse would be filled 
to suffocation on trial days, especially on those days 
when the final pleas were to be given. This love of 
oratory found expression even in the district school, 
and meagre as were the school libraries, they al- 
Ways contained volumes of the speeches of such 
men as Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Daniel 
Webster, and other great American worthies. 
Every pupil was required to learn and speak “a 
piece,” and it is unquestionably true that this train- 
ing had much to do with fixing the lessons of pa- 
triotism in the minds of the young. 


It is often observed in these times that we no 
longer have pronounced types or “characters” of 
men. This is a condition due to our modern civili- 
zation. It was only when the country was new, 
when men lived in isolation, when their existence 
depended almost entirely upon their own resource- 
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fulness and initiative, that individualism was devel- 
oped to the highest degree. 


The types of the early days were not only 
strong characters, but they usually possessed many 
Striking and frequently, amusing physical charac- 
teristics. These distinguishing features would run 
through an entire family and were most pronounced 
in the forms of speech. 


There was a little community of such people 
near Hoard’s home. They were known as the 
“Carpenter tribe,” and they burned lime for a liv- 


ing. These folks were exceedingly original in their . 


manner of speech and also in their ideas of men and 
things, as the following incidents well illustrate. 


A few miles to the southward of where the Car- 
penters dwelt were two large ponds called Leland’s 
Ponds. It was the custom with men and boys to 
go there at nightfall to fish for eels and bullheads. 
Two of the Carpenter brothers, Amos and Hiram by 
name, said to young Hoard one day, as he was 
standing in front of their big lime-kiln door: “We 
are calculatin’, neighbor Hoard” (this was uttered 
in their very slow and measured drawl), “to go to 
Leland’s Ponds tonight to captivate a few fish. 
Would ye care to accompany us?” 


Concluding that he had probably incurred the 
anger of his father and mother about as much as he 
could by his prolonged absence and that the antici- 
pated licking wouldn’t be any harder for a few hours 
more, the boy decided to go with them. A road 
ran between the ponds and a bridge crossed the 
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creek connecting them, which made a very good 
place from which to fish. It was a cold night in 
April, so a big pine stump was fired for both 
warmth and light. Hiram and young Hoard sat 
down on one side of the bridge and Amos on the 
other side and proceeded to fish. 


Hour after hour passed by, with never a bite. 
Eventually they heard Amos call in his very slow 
and measured way, “Brother Hiram!” “What is it, 
Amos? “Damn ’em, they won’t bite.” Hiram re- 
plied, “Brother Amos, spit on yer bait!” Then they 
heard Amos rasping his throat and projecting a 
large amount of spit on the bait, which he threw 
back into the water. A second or two elapsed when 
there came the sound of a tremendous plunge into 
the creek. Amos had slipped off the bridge and 
gone into the water to investigate, presumably, the 
reason why he was receiving no bites. Hiram 
turned leisurely around and observed, “Amos has 
disappeared. He evidently had a devil of a bite. 
It has tuk him right in. There’s great vartue in 
spit!” 


In the meanwhile, Amos was floundering about 
in the water under the bridge. “I must go down and 
stop Amos in his mad career,’ said Hiram. So 
clambering down the abutment to the edge of the 
creek, he reached out and, as Amos plunged along, 
pulled him in, saying: “Amos, come in out of the 
wet.” Amos, nothing loath, allowed Hiram to steer 
him up the steep embankment on to the bridge. 


Flashes of light from the burning pine stump 
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revealed a man drenched to the skin and shivering 
with the cold. “Brother Amos, be ye much wet?” 
said Hiram. Amos, disgusted with the irrelevancy 
of such a question, replied: “That’s a damn pretty 
question to ask a man what’s been submerged. I’m 
going hum. There’s too damn much water for the 
quantity of fish.” 


At another time, Amos was in attendance at 
a religious revival. When it came time to approach 
the converts’ bench, the exhorter approached him, 
and the following conversation ensued: “Good 
evening, Mr. Carpenter.” “Evenin’, sir,” said Amos. 
“Mr. Carpenter, don’t you feel the need of religion?” 
Amos looked down at his torn breeches. “Well, 
elder, ye can see for yerself that I need suthin’.” 
“Mr. Carpenter, have you never felt the striving 
of the spirit within you?” Amos gave the elder one 
of those close, shrewd looks he knew so well how 
to cast, and replied, “Well, preacher, I’ve felt 
suthin’; sometimes I’ve thought it might be the 
sperrit, and then again I’ve thought it might be 
wurms.” The elder concluded that Amos was im- 
possible, so he withdrew from the somewhat uneven 
contest of wits. 


Another interesting character in the neighbor- 
hood was old Asa Goit. One day he was sum- 
moned as a witness in an action brought to recover 
for the use of a cow. It became necessary to prove 
how much milk the cow gave. Uncle Asa was 
known to be the greatest prodigal in the use of the 
English language that had ever lived in those parts. 
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In endeavoring to obtain his testimony, the judge 
had failed utterly to get anything definite, where- 
upon he exclaimed in exasperation: “Mr. Goit, this 
court is tired of your circumlocution and prevarica- 
tion. Now tell this jury how much milk that cow 
gave or I shall commit you for contempt.” Looking 
up at the judge with a sort of compassionate ex- 
pression on his rugged old face, as though he sort 
of pitied him because he did not understand the 
English language, the witness took a pinch of snuff 
and leisurely replied: “Sartin, judge, Ill tell ye. 
According to the best of my recommembrance, that 
ere cow gin a deliberate mess.” 


It was among these scenes and associations 
that young Hoard spent the first twenty-one years 
of his life. Imbued with the ambition im- 
planted in the minds of many young men by the 
great editor, Horace Greeley, who constantly 
preached, “Go West, young man, go West!” he 
gathered together his few belongings and turned his 
face toward the setting sun. 
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The state of mind of this uninformed young 
man may be imagined as he set out upon this, his 
first great adventure. 


Hemmed in by the narrow environment of his 
early home, the journey itself of several hundred 
miles into a supposedly wild and unknown region 
was an undertaking of great significance. A new 
world was opening up before him — new conditions 
in life, new experiences, greater opportunities, all 
of which he contemplated with enthusiasm and 
buoyancy of spirit, for here in this new land he was 
convinced that fame and fortune awaited him. 


Hoard left the old home on October 1, 1857, 
entraining from Oneida, New York, for Chicago, II- 
linois. Travel in those days was slow and uncer- 
tain, and to complete the journey required one day 
and two nights. The trip was an unending pan- 
orama of intensely interesting sights and scenes for 
the Yankee boy, but the one thing that made the 
most lasting impression upon him was the sus- 
pension bridge over Niagara Falls. When the train 
stopped on the middle of this apparently frail struc- 
ture, several hundred feet in the air, he held his 


breath with fear lest the bridge give away and they. 


all be precipitated into the yawning abyss below. 


Arriving at Chicago, our youthful traveler 
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stayed for a brief time at the home of an aunt, Mrs. 
Fannie Horton. 


Chicago, in those days, was not much of a 
city. Situated on the marshlands of Lake Michigan, 
even its principal streets were a quagmire. In 
after years when it had grown to be the second 
metropolis, Hoard said that he never visited Chi- 
cago but that he recalled how it looked to him on a 
misty morning in the late ’50’s. 


Resuming his journey, he arrived at Milwaukee, 
detraining at what was then known as Walker’s 
Point, a mile or so from the center of the city. He 
obtained lodging at the American House, the prede- 
cessor of the old Plankinton Hotel, which in its 
day was the pride of Wisconsin hostelries. The 
next morning he took the train for Watertown, Wis- 
consin, this being the last lap of his journey by rail. 
The conductor on this train was S. S. Merrill, who 
afterwards became general manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul System. It isn’t likely that 
the conductor paid any attention to the gangling 
youth, but in later years the two men became fast 
friends and frequently worked together on transpor- 
tation problems affecting the development of dairy- 
ing in Wisconsin. 


From Watertown northward for a distance of 
fifteen miles, our adventurer traveled by stage to 
Oak Grove, his final destination. Here he took up 
his abode in the home of a cousin, G. G. White, a 
prosperous farmer measured by the times, who 
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owned an excellent farm of some two hundred acres 
on the edge of Crossing Prairie. 


For a number of years before he left his home 
for Wisconsin, young Hoard had worked, during the 
summer months, for a very successful dairyman for 
those days, and in coming West he hoped to capi- 
talize to good advantage the knowledge of dairy 
farming he had thereby acquired. In this he was 
grievously disappointed. 

Agriculture in Wisconsin consisted very large- 
ly of wheat raising, and as for dairying, there wasn’t 
any worthy of the name, if we except here and there 
an isolated case. Rarely, if ever, was there a farm- 
er who kept in excess of five or six cows, and any 
man who had a herd numbering as high as ten or 
fifteen cows was counted a real dairyman. 


Milo Jones of Fort Atkinson was one of the 
conspicuous dairymen of his day. He had a splen- 
did herd of twenty-five grade Devons, from which 
he made a particularly high grade farm cheese, find- 
ing a ready market for the same in the neighboring 
towns and villages. But cheese factories and co- 
operative dairying were absolutely unknown in Wis- 
consin at this date. 

Hoard’s scant funds being exhausted, it be- 
hooved him to seek immediate means for obtaining 
a livelihood. Casting about for some form of em- 
ployment, an opening presented itself whereby he 
became a member of the family of David Blissert, 
a former friend of his father whose farm was near 
the village of Lowell. 
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Physical qualifications and opportunity had 
combined to make of young Hoard an excellent 
woodsman, and as there was much timber in Wis- 
consin in this early day, he easily turned this ac- 
complishment to geod use. In fact, he was wont 
to say, in speaking of his wood chopping abilities, 
that his ax was his favorite tool and that he could 
easily cut and pile two cords of wood a day, for 
which he received twenty-five cents a cord and his 
board. He was thus employed throughout the win- 
ter of 758. 


An interesting sidelight upon the condition of 
the country at this time can be shown by relating 


a personal experience of the young woodchopper. 


The effect of the panic of 1857 was still upon 
the land, the most distressing and direful monetary 
revulsion that had ever smitten the nation. 


There was no currency other than that issued 
by state banks, and in the western states, in par- 
ticular, these banks were usually so unstable that 
their issues became known as “wildcat” money, 
and quite appropriately so, for it possessed many 
of the characteristics of this animal. Virtually 
any one could start a bank, and inasmuch as most 
of this currency was based upon the bonds of 
southern states, the public never knew twenty-four 
hours in. advance whether or not the issue of 
a given bank would be worth the paper it was 
printed on. 
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In Wisconsin there was one notable exception 
to this “wildcat” money, and this was the issue of 
the Mitchell Bank of Milwaukee. The principal 
owners of this institution were Alexander Mitchell 
and George Smith, two sturdy Scotchmen, who be- 
lieved in the absolute integrity of banking methods. 
The currency that this bank issued always stood at 
par and was redeemable in gold. 


Having saved a small sum of money, Hoard 
betook himself to the store of J. J. Williams at Low- 
ell, for the purpose of investing in a pair of trousers, 
of which he stood in great need. The purchase price 
was three dollars. He carefully counted out his 
hard earned wages, when the storekeeper threw 
back a two dollar bill, saying that the bank that is- 
sued this particular currency had failed the day 
previously. Thus he saw four days of hard labor 
go for naught. 


To supplement his limited earnings as a woods- 
man, Hoard hit upon the idea of establishing sing- 
ing schools. Back in his native state, the singing 
school was an institution as much as the church and 
the common school, and inasmuch as the people of 
Wisconsin at this time had all come from New York 
or other eastern states, they were very receptive 
to the idea. So it came to pass that he blossomed 
out into a singing school instructor, starting his 
first class in the town of Elba. He could sing and 
read notes, as could many of his pupils, and he also 
had some measure of skill in the playing of the vio- 
lin and the flute. 
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He decided to extend his operations as a sing- 
ing school teacher, and the following year, he estab- 
lished a series of schools, starting at Waupun, ex- 
tending southward to Lowell, and including such 
points as Fairwater, Ripon, Reed’s Schoolhouse, and 
Ripon Prairie. The next year he took in a still 
wider circuit which included Fall River, Waterloo, 
Lake Mills, Fort Atkinson, and Edgerton. He now 
had an itinerary that required a week to cover. 
Leaving Waupun, he would drive to his various 
schools, ending up at Edgerton. On Sunday and 
Monday he would make the return trip and then 
start in all over again. 


Hoard continued his singing school work sev- 
eral seasons, traveling quite extensively over the 
southern part of the state and as far west as Rich- 
land Center, at which place he introduced for the 
first time in that community the famous song, 
“Dixie.” 


It is a rather sad commentary on present day 
social life, particularly among rural people, that the 
singing school as it was once known has ceased 
to function. Aside from the fact that this activity 
provided a means for social intercourse, where peo- 
ple could meet, unbend, and enjoy themselves, its 
passing has meant that as a people we have few 
good singers today as compared with the earlier 
days, and this is especially true with the male popu- 
lation. 


The influx of other nationalities, bringing with 
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them the manners and customs of the fatherland, is 
responsible for the decadence of the singing school, 
but that the latent desire and appreciation of this 
form of vocal expression still exists was strikingly 
exemplified throughout the nation during the period 
of the World War. 


By virtue of his singing school work, Hoard 
succeeded in keeping his purse fairly well lined dur- 
ing the winter months, but this source of income 
was only available as a seasonable occupation and 
it was, therefore, necessary for him to find remuner- 
ative employment of some kind during the other 
months of the year. 


In the summer of ’59 he secured his first real 
job, namely, that of a traveling salesman — in those 
days just a peddler —representing A. J. Althouse 
of Waupun, who had recently begun the manufac- 
ture of pumps for which Althouse afterwards be- 
came famous throughout the western states. 


The young salesman prevailed upon Mr. Alt- 
house to make a miniature pump for him whereby 
he could demonstrate to the farmers the excellence 
of the mechanism and, thus equipped, Hoard travel- 
ed through the southern counties of the state, do- 
ing a very satisfactory business. 


He continued to teach singing school during the 
winter months and sell pumps in summer until the 
late fall of 1860, when, in consequence of his mar- 
riage, he took up his residence at Lake Mills at 
the home of his wife’s father, William D. Bragg. 
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Returning from his fall campaign in 1860, he 
busied himself with whatever came to hand, work- 
ing chiefly at farm labor. Times were hard, money 
was scarce, and the entire country was greatly dis- 
turbed. The war clouds of civil strife were slowly 
gathering. Thinking men viewed the situation with 
the gravest concern and their hearts were troubled. 


The principal informant of the rapidly culmin- 
ating events was the New York Tribune, which was 
the Republican Bible of the North. Its editor, Hor- 
ace Greeley, reached the zenith of his power and 
influence as a moulder of public opinion during 
this period. 


Intensely American in every fibre of his being, 
young Hoard was profoundly affected by the 
attitude of the South. He could not comprehend 
or justify the position that the slave-holding states 
had taken. In speaking of his feelings in after 
years, he said, “I can not recall in my whole life of 
a sense of impending public danger like that I ex- 
perienced during the winter preceding the actual 
declaration of war.” He felt that this government, 
the object of our earliest pride and solicitude, was 
apparently crumbling to pieces, becoming, as Web- 
ster said in his famous reply to Hayne, “discordant, 
belligerent, and dissevered.” Hoard was not alone 
in this attitude, for the people of the entire North 
could not bring themselves to believe that the South 
really intended to secede from the Union, but when 
Fort Sumter was fired upon, all doubt and fear 
and hesitancy vanished. 
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The first overt act of secession electrified the 
nation. In the North its effect was spontaneous. 
It served to crystallize thought into action, and 
every woman’s son stepped forward as one man, 
hurling back the challenge to mortal combat. 
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IV 


In the annals of the race, there has occasional- 
ly appeared a man who apparently was the master 
of his destiny. 


A critical analysis of the life of such an indi- 
vidual always reveals some hidden influence or im- 
pelling motive that served as a primal force in di- 
recting his course. Some achieve greatness largely 
as a result of fate—the time, the place, and the 
man being in conjunction. 


Notwithstanding, and given all of the settings 
for distinguished accomplishment, no man has ever 
left his impress upon civilization who did not pos- 
sess the fundamental, inherent qualifications of 
greatness — intellect, vision, and the ability to 
recognize and seize opportunity. 


And so, in portraying the life of William Demp- 
ster Hoard, a man who admittedly was one of the. 
leaders of his time and of all times, it is fitting that 
we analyze some of the factors and conditions that 
shaped his career and influenced his course. 


According to his own statement, it may at once 
be recorded that the life and example of Abraham 
Lincoln had a greater influence upon the character, 
ideals, and purposes of W. D. Hoard than any other 
single contact or control. 
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In the later years of Hoard’s life, this influence 
was strikingly manifested in many ways. In phys- 
ical appearance, the two men presented a strange- 
ly marked similarity. Tall and angular of figure, 
rugged, irregular features devoid of comeliness, 
deep-set eyes within whose liquid depths there was 
always the suggestion of sadness. So much alike 
were these two great leaders, both physically and 
mentally, that Hoard was frequently called “the 
Lincoln of Wisconsin.” 


Both possessed the same clear powers of 
reasoning and both were masters of expression. 
Finally, both possessed to a remarkable degree a 
keen sense of humor and the power to drive home 
their unerring logic with many a pertinent quip or 
story that made an appeal irresistible. 


To the day of his death, Hoard was a student 
of the life and work of the great emancipator, and 
voluminous as were his writings upon many sub- 
jects, his greatest contribution to literature — his 
masterpiece — is his essay upon “Abraham Lincoln” 
—a fitting commentary, attesting to the influence 
of one life upon another. 


Hoard first saw and heard Lincoln in 1858. 
This was at the time when the nationally famous 
series of debates were being held in the state of 
Illinois between Stephen A. Douglas, United States 
Senator, and the young advocate, Abraham Lincoln. 

The press of the country, particularly in the 
West, had reported these debates with considerable 
detail, and when it was announced that the two 
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gladiators of the platform were to appear at Free- 
port, Illinois, Hoard determined to be present. He 
was then residing in Dodge County. Borrowing a 
horse from a neighbor, he rode the entire distance. 

In describing his impressions of this great for- 
ensic battle, Hoard thus characterized the two men: 


“Douglas was a very short, stout, 
thick-set man and by virtue of his physi- 
cal characteristics, together with his great 
mentality, he had acquired the cognomen 
of ‘the little giant of Illinois.’ Lincoln 
was tall, awkward, and angular, standing 
six feet two inches in height, and was in 
marked contrast to his opponent.” 


When Lincoln arose to speak, Hoard said that 
he had never seen so awkward a human being as 
he appeared to be for the first few minutes of his 
address. But very soon his great mind so complete- 
ly overshadowed his physical being that when he 
commenced to walk back and forth on the platform, 
the consciousness of his physical unattractiveness 
was entirely lost. 


Douglas was a candidate to succeed himself 
for the United States Senate, and Lincoln, a young, 
little known attorney, was contesting with him for 
the election of members to the State Senate and As- 
sembly. The Democratic party was in power in 
Illinois at the time and it was a forlorn hope to 
defeat a man with the prestige that Douglas had 
acquired, not only in his own state, but in the na- 
tion. When confronted with this fact by some of 
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his good friends, Lincoln said: “I know that in all 
probability I can not defeat Douglas for re-election 
to the United States Senate, but my hope is to 
prevent him from ever becoming president of the 
United States.” This hope was later fulfilled, for 
although Douglas won the senatorial election, he 
went down to defeat as Lincoln predicted when he 
became a candidate for the office of president. 


The debates between these two men, one of 
whom was already a national figure and the other 
destined to become such, were epoch making, and 
while as public speakers they were radically dif- 
ferent, both nevertheless exercised a powerful in- 
fluence upon their hearers. 


Lincoln did not depend so much upon oratory 
as he did upon logic and his tact and skill in han- 
dling an audience. Those who have read his speech- 
es recognize in them a succession of very compact, 
logical reasoning. He had the rare gift of inter- 
preting the minds of his hearers in advance and 
of measuring their ability to comprehend and ab- 
sorb. It would often happen in the midst of his 
closest reasoning that he would suddenly stop and 
amplify what he had been saying by the introduc- 
tion of a pertinent story or by a direct, personal ap- 
peal to some individual. Catching sight of some 
farmer or other individual whom he knew, he would 
call out to him in the vernacular as he wound up a 
particularly forceful argument, “Ain’t that so, 
Tom?” and the answer was immediately forthcom- 
ing, “You’re mighty right Abe.” Continuing, if he 
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felt that his audience wasn’t following him he would 
again pause and, addressing some friend, say “How’s 
that, Bill?” and back would come the response, “It’s 
as true as you live, Abe.” It was this dearly human 
touch that Lincoln possessed that held his audiences 
to his reasoning and compelled them to accept his 
conclusions. Even those who opposed him freely 
conceded that it was mighty hard to down “old 
Abe” in an argument. 


An example of Lincoln’s use of humor and sub- 
tle irony was a story he told when commenting up- 
on the political sophisms of Douglas. It is as fol- 
lows: 


“My friends, it is well to remember 
that logic is not always reason, and in 
this connection I am reminded of the fol- 
lowing anecdote. A well-to-do farmer in 
Illinois concluded to send his son to col- 
lege. On returning home on one of his 
vacations, the father said to the son, ‘Tom, 
what are you larnin’? It’s costing a heap 
to keep you in college. What are you larn- 
in’??? ‘Well, father,’ said the boy, ‘I am 
learning logic for one thing.’ ‘Logic, 
what’s that?’ said the father. ‘Well, father, 
logic is the science of reasoning.’ ‘Well, 
Tom, I guess that’s a good thing, for I 
know a heap of folks who can’t reason. 
Tell me about your logic.’ The good 
mother was getting dinner and Tom, point- 
ing to the table, said, ‘Father, how many 
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ducks are on the table?’ ‘Two,’ said the 
old man. ‘That’s where you are all wrong, 
father. Logic says there are three.’ ‘Well, 
I know better than that,’ said the father 
‘can’t I see for myself? What do you 
mean?’ Still the boy said, ‘Logic says 
there are three.’ ‘Well, tell me about your 
logic,’ replied the father. ‘You see, it’s 
this way,’ said the boy, ‘there’s one duck, 
isn’t there?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And there’s another 
one. That’s two. One and two make 
three, don’t they?’ The old man regarded 
Tom attentively for a moment and then, 
turning to his good wife, said, ‘Mother, 
larnin’ is a great thing, isn’t it? You take 
one duck and I will take the other, and 
Tom can have the third or the logic duck.’ ” 


The effect of Lincoln’s speech upon the mind 
of Hoard was compelling. He left the audience 
feeling that this extraordinary man somehow pos- 
sessed a great vision and that his prophetic utter- 
ances, while they were perhaps radical, were wise- 
ly radical. He was convinced that Lincoln was 
safely and marvelously conservative in advocating 
certain policies that he contended the nation must 
accept if it was to survive the impending struggle. 


Hoard made the trip to Freeport in a little over 
a day and a half; on his return he consumed two 
and one-half days, walking his horse most of the 
way, revolving in his mind the utterances of that 
great address. 
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The next opportunity that Hoard had to hear 
Lincoln speak was at the State Fair held in Mil- 
waukee in 1859. The fame that had come to him 
for having so successfully contended against one of 
the greatest political orators of the nation, resulted 
in his being invited to speak at many gatherings. 
His Milwaukee address, unlike the ordinary political 
speeches of the day, was entirely free from politics, 
but it contained that same vein of prophecy con- 
cerning the future of the nation that had run 
through all of his debates with Douglas. 

Lincoln later spoke at Beloit, Wisconsin, mak- 
ing the trip from Janesville on horseback, and, as 
an interesting aside, it may be related that as he 
traveled along the road adjacent to Rock River 
he recognized many points skirting the shore line 
over which he had marched as a member of General 
Atkinson’s military command on its way to Fort 
Atkinson in the summer of 1832 during the Black 
Hawk War. Lincoln was encamped for a time un- 
der General Atkinson at a place known as Burnt 
Village in the town of Cold Spring, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, from which point he was discharged, 
returning part way on foot to his home at Spring- 
field, Illinois, his horse having been stolen from him. 


It is a somewhat remarkable coincidence that 
two men, Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, 
were both stationed in the state of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the Black Hawk War, Davis being at Prairie 
du Chien — two men who were destined to become 
the leading actors a few years later in the greatest 
drama that the nation had ever known. 


CIVIL WAR RECORD 
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As an introduction to the discussion of Hoard’s 
career as a soldier, a brief resume of the political 
situation and events leading up to the actual declara- 
tion of hostilities is presented for the student of 
American history. 


The whole country was torn by conflicting 
emotions and opinions and even to the dullest mind 
it was becoming more and more apparent that only 
a miracle could avert the impending clash at arms. 


In the North there were many who bitterly 
opposed slavery as an institution and greatly de- 
sired its abolition. This group was forcibly and 
eloquently championed by such able advocates as 
Sumner and Lovejoy. 


Another class opposed the extension of slavery 
into any state or territory in which it did not al- 
ready exist, while still another group held that the 
whole question was a matter of self-determination 
by each sovereign state. 


The South, as a matter of course, was united 
in its attitude in favor of slavery and it strongly 
resented any interference on the part of the federal 
government in restricting its extension. 


Thus, out of this complexity of conflicting opin- 
ions, the question of “states’ rights” became the 
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paramount issue with which the two great political 
parties were confronted in the presidential campaign 
of 1860. 


Who was to lead these contending forces? 


Fate decreed that the two men — Lincoln, the 
rail splitter, and Douglas, the Little Giant of Illinois, 
the same men who had so valiantly contested this 
question in the public forum — were to be again pit- 
ted against each other as the leaders of their re- 
spective parties. 


The presidential campaign of 1860 was one of 
the most bitter in the history of American politics. 
Partisanship not only ran high, but malice and 
hatred were injected into the campaign. Treason 
reared its ugly head, designated in the North as 
“copperheadism.” 


The marshalling of the political hosts was ac- 
companied with much of the fanfare of medieval 
pageantry. 


In the Republican party an organization known 
as the “Wide-A-Wakes,” was perfected at this time. 
This rather loosely formed body was a sort of an 
adjunct to political campaigning that not only 
sprung into instant favor, but was continued for 
years afterwards. Voters were assembled in com- 
panies in semi-military fashion, equipped with oil- 
skin capes and caps, and, carrying a flaming torch, 
their presence added brilliancy and pomp to any oc- 
casion. Whenever a political harangue of importance 
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was to be held, the “Wide-A-Wakes” of the sur- 
rounding towns were summoned, and there can be 
no doubt but that the support of these modern 
knights did much to create enthusiasm for the party 
candidates. 


In commenting upon the activities of the 
“Wide-A-Wakes,” truth demands that we state that 
they were not always peaceful. Heckled and taunted, 
as they marched down the streets, by the despised 
Democrats, the “Wide-A-Wakes” frequently resort- 
ed to arms — human arms — but seldom more than 
a few cracked heads was the toll of these encounters. 


This unique feature of politics is but another of 
our customs that has passed into the oblivion of for- 
gotten things— and with its passing has come a 
lack of interest, a lethargy on the part of the elec- 
torate toward things political that augurs ill for the 
state and nation. When the great body of thinking 
men and women cease to take an active part in poli- 
tics, the harvest days of the corrupt politician, the 
demagogue, and the agitator have arrived. 


The campaign of 1860 marked another innova- 
tion in our political practices, namely, a railroad can- 
vass by a presidential candidate. The old idea of the 
office seeking the man was thrown into the discard 
when Stephen A. Douglas made the first “swing 
around the circle” for the purpose of influencing the 
voters to support the ticket of which he was the titu- 
lar head. The effect of this political strategy, par- 
ticularly in the backwoods districts of the western 
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states, was tremendous. Here, for the first time, 
was presented an opportunity for the masses to hear 
—to gaze upon a man who, perchance, would be 
elevated to the exalted position of supreme ruler of 
the mightiest country of earth — a king in the mak- 


ing. 


With all of the great advantage that this con- 
tact with the public gave him, let it here be record- 
ed that Douglas never took an unfair advantage of 
his opponent. 


A case in point will serve to illustrate. The 
itinerary of the presidential candidate’s train across 
Wisconsin called for a brief stop at the little town 
of Jefferson. Douglas walked out upon the plat- 
form to speak, when his eye fell upon a transpar- 
ency, upon which was crudely drawn a pair of boots, 
below which was the legend, “Lincoln Stole Boots!’ 


The ire of the “Little Giant” was instantly 
aroused and, in stentorian tones, he cried out, “Take 
down that sign! I know Abe Lincoln and he never 
stole boots or anything else in all his life! He is 
an honest man! It is an everlasting shame and dis- 
grace to the Democratic party that lies and slander 
must be hurled at the Republican candidate for 
president!” The effect of Douglas’ rebuke was 
salutary, doing much to temporize and humanize 
political expression and sentiment in this particu- 
lar locality. 


Led by the most redoubtable figure in national 
life, conducting a brilliant and spectacular cam- 
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paign, the Democratic party was destined neverthe- 
less to go down to signal defeat. The prophetic 
words of Lincoln, spoken several years before, had 
come true, “If I can not defeat Douglas for United 
States senator, I will at least prevent him from ever 
becoming president.” Little did Lincoln dream, 
when he made this statement, that he would be the 
chief obstacle in the pathway of Douglas’ great 
ambition. 


Following the election and inauguration of Lin- 
coln, the march of events was very rapid. All hope 
of an amicable settlement of the slavery question 
was virtually abandoned. The die was cast when 
the South fired upon the flag that waved over Fort 
Sumter in the early morning of April 14, 1861. 


Hoard was not only strongly partisan in his 
attitude upon the questions of the day, a character- 
istic, by the way, that became more pronounced in 
his later life as far as party lines were concerned, 
but he also held the Republican candidate in the 
greatest esteem—his admiration for Lincoln 
amounting to homage. 


So when the first call for troops came in 1861, 
Hoard responded not only from a sense of duty, 
but in a degree as a personal tribute to Lincoln’s 
leadership. His own words, in speaking of this 
event, are of interest: 


“T enlisted in the war because it seemed 
to me that I owed it to this good man 
to help him in his great task of preserving 
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the Union. As I look back upon these 
times, I do not recall that there were any 
heroics about enlistment. Men and women 
were so wrought up by the agitation upon 
slavery and “states’ rights” that no other 
course was possible, and when I went down 
to the village to enlist, it seemed that about 
every other man was there for the same 


purpose.” 


Hoard enlisted on the 21st day of May, 1861, 
at Lake Mills, Wisconsin, in Company E, Fourth 
Wisconsin Regiment, Infantry. He was the first 
man in the village to write his name down on the 
roster. 


An example of the heroic spirit of the women of 
the North is instanced by Hoard’s young bride of 
less than a year. As he hesitated between the claims 
of home and country, she solved the question with 
this comment: “If you think it is your duty to enlist, 
Dempster; don’t delay a moment on my account.” 


The company was called together at Jefferson, 
Wisconsin. Dr. Van Nostrand of Jefferson was 
elected Captain, S. C. Tubbs of Hebron, First Lieu- 
tenant, and L. B. Lightizer of Madison, Second 
Lieutenant. Hoard’s musical accomplishments re- 
sulted in his being chosen as one of the fifers of 
the company. Daily drill was conducted in the 
courtyard, and subsistence was mainly at the Jeffer- 
son House, then conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Steb- 
bins. This good woman was a noted cook and she 
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took great pride in providing the choicest viands 
for “her boys.” 


Captain Van Nostrand having received the ap- 
pointment of Chief Surgeon of the regiment, Moore 
of Sharon was elected to the captaincy and the com- 
pany was ordered to rendezvous at Racine, at which 
point the regiment was organized with the following 
officers: Colonel, Halbert E. Paine of Milwaukee; 
Lieutenant Colonel, Sidney Bean of Waukesha; 
Major, A. T. Boardman of Madison; Adjutant, Lew- 
is Aldridge of Milwaukee. The regimental roster 
was as follows: Company A, Captain Curtis of 
Whitewater; Company B, Captain LaGrange of Ri- 
pon; Company C, Captain Gray of Sheboygan; 
Company D, Captain Bailey of Kilbourn; Company 
E, Captain Moore of Sharon; Company F, Captain 
Rombay of Geneva; Company G, Captain White of 
Hudson; Company H, Captain Hobart of Clinton; 
Company I, Captain Lynn of Sparta; Company K, 
Captain Loy of Oconto. 

The Fourth Wisconsin was one of the best of- 
ficered regiments sent out by the Badger State. So 
highly did Hoard regard his superior officers that he 
named his first-born son Halbert Lewis, in honor 
of his colonel and adjutant. 

In the early part of July the regiment was or- 
dered to Washington. Private Hoard was accom- 
panied on the first leg of this journey by his young 
wife, who, upon the invitation of his father, took 
up her abode at Munnsville, New York, for the 
period of his enlistment. 
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The movement of the regiment was accompa- 
nied with many incidents of interest for the raw 
soldiers of the young western state, one of which is 
worthy of note. 


A confusion in the train dispatcher’s orders 
resulted in the troop train being side-tracked at 
Corning, New York. Not to be delayed by so tri- 
fling an incident, Colonel Paine ordered his regi- 
ment aground, picketed the engine, and then called 
for every man who had had railroad experience to 
step forward. 


The volunteers were numerous and when the 
choice of a crew had been made, the train dispatcher 
was told to clear the track for the Fourth Wisconsin 
was on its way. 


Unfamiliar with the road bed, the engineer 
blew the whistle continuously. When the train ar- 
rived at Elmira, the next stop, it seemed that the 
entire population of this city was at the station to 
greet the regiment that had captured the Erie Rail- 
road. 


On arriving at Harrisburg, the news of the 
first battle of Bull Run was received. The disas- 
trous result of this battle for the North had a very 
depressing effect upon the regiment, as it did upon 
the entire North. 


A measure of patriotism, conceit, snd bragga- 
docio constituted the motives that had influenced 
thousands of the youth of the northern states to 
enlist. They looked upon the whole affair as a sort 
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of lark, involving the minimum of physical hazard 
and at the same time providing an opportunity to 
see the country. None of them expected to be away 
from home over three months—the designated 
time of enlistment in the first call — for, of course, 
the “Johnny Rebs” would lay down their arms and 
disperse as soon as they, the “Yanks,” appeared on 
the scene indicating that they meant business. 


But the South was far more serious in its in- 
tentions at this time than was the North. It had 
taken up arms primarily in defense of home, which 
motive calls forth the primitive instincts of man- 
kind, and this fact was early revealed to the North 
by the ferocity of the fighting in the first and sec- 
ond battles of Bull Run. 


Arriving at its destination, the Fourth Wiscon- 
sin was quartered in and around Baltimore and 
Washington with other units of the Union forces 
for the purpose of training, construction of perma- 
nent barracks, and the repelling of invading forces 
upon the capital. They remained here until the 
winter of 62. 


A diversion from this form of soldiering was 
afforded Hoard when his regiment was included in 
an expedition sent through the border counties of 
Virginia for the purpose of subduing whatever 
armed resistance existed in this territory. No actual 
engagements occurred, but the experience was not 
without influence upon Hoard’s later life. 


Going into winter quarters at Patterson Park 
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Barracks, the Fourth Wisconsin was engaged in 
the usual routine of camp life until early February 
of ’63, when along with other units it was ordered 
to Newport News on board the steamship Consti- 
tution, then the largest American steamship afloat. 


With the exception of the chief officers, no one 
knew the destination of the ship, and it was sev- 
eral days at sea before the men learned that they 
were to be part of the expedition commanded by 
General Butler and supporting Admiral Farragut 
in the taking of New Orleans. 


An incident on this voyage was a near attack 
by the famous Merrimac, then lying at Hampton 
Roads. Sighting the Constitution, this terror of 
the waves put out on her errand of destruction, 
but owing to the disabling of her engines, she was 
obliged to forego the attack, and thus were Hoard 
and his comrades saved from a watery grave in 
the James River. Just two days later occurred the 
epoch-making battle between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor, in which the little “cheese box on the 
raft” removed one of the greatest obstacles to Union 
success. 


The remainder of the voyage was completed 
without incident, except for the severe storms en- 
countered and the constant bombardment of the 
coast batteries. 


Arriving at Ship Island off the coast of Mis- 
sissippi, the several regiments disembarked, going 
into temporary quarters, Nothing of consequence 
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marked their stay at Ship Island, except a few minor 
naval battles and a sharp engagement at Biloxi, the 
coast town opposite. 


In the early part of May, 1863, Admiral Far- 
ragut’s entire fleet moved out of its position, head- 
ing for the mouth of the Mississippi River, and a 
few days later the land forces followed. Hoard’s 
regiment was placed on board the “Great Repub- 
lic,’ the largest sailing vessel in the world, which 
easily accommodated the entire division of three 
thousand men, Arriving at the mouth of the river, 
the “Great Republic” was unable to cross the sand 
bars, as were several of the battleships in the fleet. 
The Mississippi River at that time emptied into 
the Gulf of Mexico from three principal mouths, 
no one of which had a water depth of over fifteen 
feet at high tide. The great engineering feat of 
Captain Eads in constructing what is known as the 
Eads’ Jetties later removed this obstruction, making 
it possible for all sea-going craft to ascend the river. 


Although deprived of the services of his first- 
class ships of war, Admiral Farragut determined 
upon the hazardous undertaking of the capture of* 
New Orleans. 


About forty: miles from the mouth of the river 
were located the first barriers, Fort Jackson on the 
right and Fort Philip on the left. 


To reduce these fortifications, Farragut brought 
up his fleet of mortar and gun boats to a distance of 
four miles, and for six days and six nights a con- 
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tinuous bombardment took place, shells being fired 
at intervals of every four minutes. 

The scene at night was indescribable. The 
great shells could be seen rising at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, the fire flashing from their fuses 
until they descended over the ill-fated forts, and 
then would be seen and heard the flash and the sul- 
len roar of the explosion. 


The intermittent firing of the land batteries led 
Farragut to believe that he had so seriously dis- 
abled them that he could successfully run the block- 
ade, so ordering the great cable cut that stretched 
across the river in front of the fleet, the signal to 
advance was given at four o’clock in the morning. 


Anticipating this move, the respective com- 
manders of the forts had husbanded their waning 
strength, hoping to sink or, at least, so cripple 
the expedition, that Farragut would be forced to 
turn back. Awaiting the arrival of the enemy at 
a point directly opposite the forts, their great guns 
belched forth a storm of shot and shell that seem- 
ingly meant annihilation for the Union fleet. 


Farragut, however, had taken the precaution 
to have cable chains hung over the sides of his 
vessels opposite the magazines and machinery, 
forming a veritable chain armor, and, replying in 
kind, he successfully ran the gauntlet of death. 

This wonderful feat at once placed Admiral 
Farragut at the very head of the naval commanders 
of the world, and the victory figured conspicuously 
in the final result of the war. 
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Sweltering in the heat of a semi-tropical sun 
on board the “Great Republic,” the only part 
Hoard’s regiment was permitted to take in this 
great naval engagement was that of a spectator. 
‘Even at a distance of forty miles, the roar of the 
guns was plainly heard, and at night the sky was 
brilliantly illuminated by the bursting shells. 


The running of the blockade placed New Or- 
leans at the mercy of the Union forces, and on May 
6 word was received by the land forces anchored 
at the mouth of the river to proceed with all dis- 
patch for the purpose of cooperating with Admiral 
Farragut and General Butler in the occupancy of 
the city. 


This meant a transfer of the infantry to smaller 
boats, and the Fourth Wisconsin was placed on 
board the “Laurel Hill,” a Mississippi River steam- 
er. The trip up the river was the occasion for much 
rejoicing. The band of the regiment, of which 
Hoard was a member, played continuously, and as 
the boat passed the great plantations, the slaves 
would throw down their hoes and, wild with ex- 
citement and joy, run to the water’s edge, shout- 
ing “Massa Lincoln is coming” —the first breath 
of loyalty the Yankee soldiers had heard since they 
left Washington. 


Arriving at New Orleans, the several regiments 
were ordered ashore, the Fourth Wisconsin being 
given the position of honor in the line of march. 
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No army ever marched over so strange a pathway, 
for in anticipation of the arrival of the invaders, the 
populace had dumped thousands of hogsheads of 
sugar stored on the wharves and in the warehouses 
into the streets, and the soldiers actually waded in 
sugar. For a reception committee there was a seeth- 
ing, surging mob that seemed to fill every street and 
every space along the entire river front. It was 
composed largely of the riffraff and plug-uglies of 
the town. As the “Yanks” marched through this 
motley throng, they were everywhere greeted with 
the hissing salutation, “Yellow Jack will get you — 
Yellow Jack will get you!” 


New Orleans had always been a pest hole for 
yellow fever and, realizing the serious consequences 
that would follow an outbreak of the malady upon 
the Union army, General Butler demonstrated his 
resourcefulness in avoiding it. 


There were no subterranean sewers in New 
Orleans whatsoever. Water from the river was let 
in above the city which constantly flowed through 
the streets, finally emptying into Lake Pontchar- 
train, this being the only outlet for the accumula- 
tien of filth and garbage. General Butler decided 
that the best insurance against the recurrence of 
“yellow jack” was better sanitation. To secure this, 
he impressed five thousand negroes into service 
and set them at work flushing the streets and clean- 
ing up the city. This was a revelation to the peo- 
ple of New Orleans. They had never seen their 
city clean before, and, profiting by the lesson taught 
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them, they eventually established a permanent sys- 
tem of sewage disposal with the result that yellow 
fever entirely disappeared. 


The Fourth Wisconsin Regiment was quartered 
in the Custom House, and Hoard was detailed 
for a short time for clerical duty in the Post Office 
Department. In speaking of this experience, he 
said, “There were literally thousands of unopened 
letters lying about. It was part of our daily routine 
to open and read all of these letters. Almost with- 
out exception they were a recital of sorrow and 
distress from the loyal wife at home to the husband 
at the front.” The heaviest toll of war is always 
exacted from the mothers of men —a condition that 
is greatly augmented for those who dwell within 
the areas of conflict. Thus the southern woman in 
the Civil War not only endured, in common with 
her northern sister, anxiety and grief, but she was 
called upon to suffer the privations due to the pillage 
and destruction that follow in the wake of warfare. 


The occupancy of New Orleans by the Union 
army engendered a feeling of hatred upon the part 
of the civilian population that was fraught with the 
gravest consequences. 


Outward expression of this attitude was the 
most conspicuous upon the part of the women of 
the city and the women of the better class at that. 
They grossly insulted and spat in the faces of the 
Yankee soldiers. General Butler instantly sensed the 
fact that unless this condition could be controlled, 
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it would result in the breaking down of army 
discipline and the manhandling of the offenders, 
which would in turn bring odium upon the Union 
soldiery. 


He sought the assistance of the civil authorities 
and in every other way endeavored to restrain the 
women in their insane course, but without avail. 
It was then that he issued his famous order to the 
effect that every female who insulted a Union sol- 
dier would be considered a wanton and dealt with 
accordingly. This order produced instantaneous 
results. No more overt insults were offered the 
soldiers, but the consequences of the order upon its 
author were far reaching. He was branded in New 
Orleans and throughout the South as “Beast” But- 
ler, and the women of Dixie Land to this day detest 
his name and loathe his memory. 


Those best qualified to speak pronounce Gen- 
eral Butler’s act as being prompted solely for the 
purpose of protecting the decent women of the 
southern city against the consequences of their own 
folly, but the southerner felt that the honor of his 
womanhood had been smirched, which was an un- 
pardonable offense, and thus was a blot unjustly 
placed upon the escutcheon of a gallant and honor- 
able soldier. 


When the forts below New Orleans were re- 
duced by Admiral Farragut’s fleet, General Lovell, 
the commander of the Confederate land forces, 
realized that further resistance was futile. He 
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therefore ordered an immediate evacuation, and he 
so conducted the retreat of his command that for 
skill and generalship it can well be termed “Fabian.” 


After a ten days’ occupancy of the city, Hoard’s 
division was included in the expedition to capture 
the retreating Confederate army. Embarking at 
New Orleans, it proceeded up the river for a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, then made a forced march 
through a cypress swamp of seven miles. To suc- 
cessfully conduct an army through the undergrowth 
of a southern everglade was an accomplishment of 
more than passing merit. For twelve long hours 
the division floundered in mud and slime and water, 
emerging upon dry ground only to find that its 
quarry had passed by a scant half hour before. 


This expedition, brief as it was, exacted a 
heavy toll from the Union forces. The death-deal- 
ing miasma of the swamps, the fatal dengue, or 
breakbone fever, laid its clammy hand upon the 
Yankee boys, and few there were who had the re- 
sistance to throw it off. Hoard, with his comrades, 
was smitten. Invalided to a base hospital, he fought 
for his life for a period of weeks, only to be told 
one morning by the ward physician that if he had 
any word to send home, he had better attend to the 
matter at once, as the chances were that he would 
not live three days longer. In speaking of this 
incident, Hoard said: 


“The pronouncement of the doctor 
came to me as a great shock. I knew that 
I was a very sick man, but I had no inten- 
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tion of dying, and when he said that I 
would be dead in three days, I made up 
my mind instantly that I would prove him 
a liar. So I said to him, ‘Doctor, I am of 
no further use here, am I?’ He replied, 
‘None whatsoever.’ I then made this re- 
quest: ‘Will you obtain my discharge from 
headquarters?” This he did, and late that 
afternoon four of my comrades carried me 
on a stretcher to the docks and placed me 
on a merchant sailing vessel, the ‘De Witt 
Clinton,’ bound for New York. 

“Although it was one hundred miles 
to the Gulf, the first conscious moment I 
had on this voyage was when I opened my 
eyes and smelled the fresh, pure salt air of 
the ocean.” 


The voyage required exactly nineteen days, 
but instead of being tiresome and tedious, they 
were wonderful days for the returning soldier. The 
invigorating breeze of the sea, good food, and a 
happy state of mind, induced by the thought that he 
was soon to see his wife and son, gave him back 
a large measure of health and strength. When he 
arrived in port, he was sufficiently recovered to be 
able to complete the rest of the journey unassisted. 
A day’s travel brought him to his old home at 
Munnsville, New York, where the greatest surprise 
of his life awaited him. Through an unfortunate 
error, the Intelligence Department of the War Bu- 
reau had reported Private Hoard as having died of 
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fever in a New Orleans base hospital. Imagine 
the astonishment, therefore, of his family when he 
suddenly appeared in their midst clothed in the 
flesh. 


The rejoicing of the reunited family was ac- 
companied by a note of sadness —the young wife 
and her baby were missing from the circle. Mourn- 
ing her husband as one of the victims of war, Mrs. 
Hoard had returned to the shelter of her parental 
home in Wisconsin. The disappointed husband lost 
no time in acquainting his mate in the words of 
Mark Twain “that the report of his death had been 
greatly exaggerated.” In due time she rejoined him. 


The fall and winter of ’63 passed uneventfully, 
and when he had completely recovered his strength, 
Hoard engaged in the business of selling nursery 
stock, at which he was quite successful. He could 
not escape the conviction, however, that he was 
shirking his duty if he did not return to the service, 
so in the summer of ’64, he re-enlisted in Bat- 
tery A, First New York Light Artillery. Under 
this command he was stationed at Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, for a time, later being transferred to 
Alleghany and then to Philadelphia, where his unit 
wintered at Suffolk Park Race Course in 1865. 


Hoard saw no active service during his second 
enlistment. His battery, which had suffered severe- 
ly in previous engagements, was maintained to repel 
Confederate forays and raids on the border towns 
and cities. 
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Hoard was encamped at Philadelphia when 
President Lincoln was assassinated on April 19, 
1865. Here are his own words, indicating the re- 
action upon the Union forces of this tragic event: 
“It seemed to us,” he said, “as though the sky had 
been suddenly darkened and that our last hope had 
been taken from us.” Historians have not fully 
recognized the place that Lincoln held in the hearts 
of the common soldiery. Irrespective of party or 
principle, in the hour of victory or defeat, the com- 
mon soldiers, almost without exception, worshipped 
Abe Lincoln. 


In this day and age, when the greatness of Lin- 
coln is fully appraised and appreciated, it is difficult 
for us to believe that a president of these United 
States could be subjected to the ridicule, vilifica- 
tion, and persecution that was visited upon the great 
emancipator. 


The well laid plans of the opposition that 
placed John C. Fremont in nomination in 64 to op- 
pose Lincoln for re-election were defeated only by 
the soldier vote, which went to him almost unani- 
mously. 


Battery A was still at Philadelphia when the 
news came that Gen. Lee had surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. With the full realization of the fact that 
the rebellion had really collapsed, the surge of joy 
that swept into the hearts of the boys in blue was 
overwhelming. Strong men wept, exclaiming as 
they embraced each other, “Thank God, the war 
is over and we’re going home!” 
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The mental attitude of the soldiers is revealed 
by the following incident: General Cadwalader, 
the commanding officer, came into camp, carrying 
with him a ten-gallon keg of whiskey and a large 
quantity of champagne, and with a face that shown 
like a blazing comet, issued this laconic order: “The 
man who is not drunk by four o’clock will be put 
in the guard house.” Being good soldiers, they fell 
to work and it is perhaps needless to record that 
the guard house was minus an occupant through- 
out that day and night. 


Hoard remained with his battery until July 4, 
1865, when he received an honorable discharge. 
After a brief sojourn at his old home in Munnsville, 
New York, he rejoined his wife and family, who 
awaited his coming at Lake Mills, Wisconsin. The 
family now consisted of two children, the second 
son, Arthur, having been born in Munnsville in the 
fall of *63. 


This, then, is the brief narrative of Hoard’s 
war record—a record devoid of brilliancy or 
heroics, but withal one that for faithful adherence 
to duty, for fidelity to the cause, and for loyalty 
to country stands as a splendid example of “the hap- 
py warrior — that which every man in arms should 
wish to be.” 
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Returning from the war, Hoard determined 
from his past success in selling nursery stock in 
the East to embark upon this business in Wiscon- 
sin. So after a brief visit at the home of his wife’s 
father in Lake Mills, he moved his little family 
to Columbus, Wisconsin, and with high hopes, 
good health, and the determination to succeed, 
started out. Fortune smiled on him and he pros- 
pered apace. 


It was during this period in Hoard’s life that 
he made a decision that ultimately resulted in 
changing his entire course. He decided to give up 
his nursery business and engage in hop raising. 
Hop culture had become a feature agricultural ac- 
tivity in certain sections of the state at this time 
and the profits accruing to the hop farmers, meas- 
ured by the standards of that day, were enormous. 
New York had always been one of the chief hop- 
producing states and, being entirely familiar with 
hop culture as the result of his early training, Hoard 
plunged into the venture, believing that he could 
not fail. 


Overproduction and a reduced demand, how- 
ever, so greatly depreciated hop prices that before 
Hoard could mature his plans and produce his 
first crop, hops were a drug on the market, the 
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price having fallen from fifty cents to three cents 
per pound. 


Thus did he see his earnings, together with the 
few hundred dollars he had managed to save out of 
his bounty, swept away. Worse than this, he was 
in debt to the amount of two thousand dollars, with 
no immediate prospect of repaying his creditors. 

Hoard’s creditors, however, were not of the 
Shylock type, for they said to him, in effect: “Give 
yourself no particular uneasiness, Neighbor Hoard, 
for what you owe us. We have seen you work night 
and day to win success, but without avail. We 
know you will succeed in the end, so pay us when 
you can and what you can.” 


This attitude of his friends and neighbors deep- 
ly touched Hoard, and although it was years be- 
fore he could liquidate in full, he finally did so, 
paying compound interest upon every dollar that 
he ever owed. 

Following this disastrous experience with hops, 
Hoard gathered together his few remaining posses- 
sions and with his wife and little family returned 
to Lake Mills. 

An incident possessing more than ordinary hu- 
man interest occurred on the somewhat dismal day 
that Hoard took his departure from Columbus, 
which, in association with its aftermath, affords a 
splendid illustration of the truth that a good deed 
never goes unrewarded. 


With his wife, three children, and the few 
household goods loaded into a lumber wagon, he 
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had just started for Lake Mills, when he was hailed 
by a passing neighbor, Jim Warner, and the follow- 
ing conversation ensued: 


“Hoard, I’m sorry to see you and your 
little family leaving us. You’ve had pretty 
hard sledding, I’m bound to admit, but 
things will take a turn for the better, ’m 
sure. Good luck to you and goodbye.” 

“Yes, Jim, I’m sort of ‘down’ at the 
present time, but I’m not ‘out.’ I’ve turned 
over all I had to those I owe and have 
given my notes for the balance, and with 
this borrowed team and wagon — they 
were mine yesterday—we're going to 
Lake Mills, where we will stay a while with 
my wife’s folks and I will make a new 
start.” 

“By the way, Hoard, where you going 
to stop for dinner?” asked Warner. “It’s 
an all day drive.” 

“Guess we won’t stop for any dinner 
today, Jim,” replied Hoard. 

“Hell, yes, you will!’ and reaching 
down into his jeans, he pulled out a dollar 
bill and in his rough, though kindly, man- 
ner said, “When you get to Waterloo, 
which is about half way, you stop and buy 
the wife and laddies some dinner.” 

Hoard hesitated a moment before ac- 
cepting the generous proffer, but when the 
dollar was thrust into his hand, he replied, 
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“All right, Jim, much obliged; we'll all 

have dinner on you today.” 

The years that followed brought many changes 
in the lives and fortunes of the two principals in 
this little episode. Fortune and fame had come to 
the once bankrupt hop raiser—he was now the 
chief executive of a great commonwealth. 


Old Jim Warner had not fared particularly 
well. He had left Wisconsin years before, settling 
in Missouri, and Hoard had neither seen him nor 
heard from him during all of this time, when one day 
there came a letter, penciled in a scrawling hand, 
addressed to “William Dempster Hoard, Governor 
of Wisconsin,” and this is what this letter con- 
tained: 

Dear Hoard: 

I hearn tell that you are now the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. 
Who’ed uv thought it! It does beat 

Hell what strange things come to pass. 

Well, I’m pleased to hear it and I know 
that you must deserve the job, else the peo- 

ple wouldn’t have ’lected you. 

I’m writing you, Hoard, because I’m 

in trouble and I thought that maybe you 

could help me. 

My boy, twenty-one years old, is in 
state’s prison serving a two-year sentence. 

He was working in St. Louis and he got 

into bad company and forged a check for 

twenty-five dollars. 
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He ain’t complaining; he says he got 
what he deserved, neither am I, but it’s 
just killin’ his Ma. I’m afraid she won’t be 
here when -he gets out, she’s just natur- 
ally grieving herself to death. 

Now, seein’ as how you are the gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, I thought that if you 
would write to the governor of Missouri, 
stating the case as is, that maybe he 
would pardon my boy and save his 
mother’s life. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jim Warner. 


Governor Hoard sent the letter just as he re- 
ceived it to the Governor of Missouri and, in addi- 
tion, he related the incident of the kindly act per- 
formed by Jim Warner in his behalf years before. 


In the course of a few days, Governor Hoard re- 
ceived a telegram from the Missouri executive, 
which contained this brief message: “Young War- 
ner is on his way home to his mother.” 


To obtain profitable employment was a difficult 
matter at the time, but Hoard finally secured a job 
as a traveling salesman among farm people, selling 
washing machines in Iowa and western Wisconsin. 


So reduced was he in circumstances that he was 
obliged to borrow a “Democrat” wagon from his 
brother—he had a span of horses—and enough 
money to take him into the territory. He drove the 
entire distance and started in at this new work. His 
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success, however, was not encouraging, and he soon 
changed his line to musical instruments, at which he 
did very much better, for here his musical ability 
stood him in good hand. 


Late in the fall of 1868, owing to the illness of 
his wife, he returned to Lake Mills and there re- 
sumed the work of selling musical instruments, but 
with indifferent success. 


This brought the passage of events down to 
1869, when, as he says in his personal notes, “I 
conceived the idea of starting a country newspaper. 
I don’t know how this idea ever came to me, but 
the more I thought it over, the more I was unable 
to escape the conviction that I could make a suc- 
cess of a country newspaper.” 


A little sheet had been published at Lake Mills 
called “The Bugle,” but no serious attempt at real 
newspaper work had ever been made. This fact 
rather encouraged Hoard in the belief that he 
could make a go of it. 


The following is a resume of his assets and 
liabilities, according to his own statement, when 
he decided to undertake the publishing of a coun- 
try newspaper. 


“I was reduced to three dollars and 
fifty cents capital; I had a sick wife and 
three babies on my hands, my youngest 
son, Frank, having been born at Columbus 
in 1866. I had never set a stick of type 
in my life; I knew nothing of the business 
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or its details —under these conditions, 
one must admit that the outlook was rather 
dismal for the success of the new enter- 
prise. But I had health and ambition and, 
more than all else, the incentive to provide 
for my little family to the best of my abil- 
ity. 

“So after talking it over with a few of 
my friends, my good old father-in-law, Wil- 
liam Bragg, and George Bishop, in particu- 
lar, lending me encouragement, I launched 
the project. 


“My first move was to go out and get 
subscriptions in advance, of which I se- 
cured some three hundred at fifty cents 
apiece, so my original capital was enhanced 
somewhat thereby, but capital and credit 
did not exceed one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 


“Having no means to buy a printing 
outfit, I finally made arrangements with 
Mr. Julius Keyes, publisher of the Water- 
town Republican, to print my paper — 
me to send the copy over weekly and, when 
it was set up and printed, the papers to 
be shipped back to Lake Mills by stage.” 


Thus it came to pass that on March 17, 
1870, the Jefferson County Union was born—a lit- 
tle, sixteen-column, four-page weekly newspaper. 


It befell that this red letter day in Hoard’s life 
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chanced to coincide with the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the birthday of Ireland’s patron saint, 
Saint Patrick, a fact that he did not fail to make 
mention of in a somewhat humorous vein. 


As the story runs, Saint Patrick was born so 
near midnight between the eighth and ninth of 
March that it was a question which date should 
claim the birth of the distinguished visitor, and so 
like true Irishmen, they fell to discussing the ques- 
tion with cudgels. The rumpus went from bad to 
worse until finally, 


“Father Mulcahy who showed them their sins, 

Said, ‘How can a man have two birthdays un- 
less he is twins! 

Why be dividing; why not combine? 

Sure —seventeen is the sum of eight and 
Tune. 


And so, as the result of this rare bit of logic, 
they were persuaded to compromise the matter and 
Saint Patrick has been born on the seventeenth day 
of March ever since. 


At last, at the age of thirty-three, Hoard had 
found his life’s work. He did not sense this fact 
then. He only knew that he was happier in con- 
ducting a little country newspaper than he had ever 
been before. Long years afterward he was prone 
to hark back to the days when he started upon his 
newspaper career as the happiest days of his life. 


Country newspapers up to that time had con- 
fined their circulations very largely to the towns or 
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villages in which they were published and the im- 
mediate countrysides. 


Hoard conceived the idea of widening this 
sphere of influence and he, therefore, set out with 
the purpose of making his paper one of county 
wide circulation and influence. 


So he: traveled all over the county, either 
afoot, horseback, or in an old “Democrat”? wagon. 
Working early and late, he called on practically 
every worth while farmer, with the result that he 
soon extended his circulation very considerably and 
thereby increased his income. 


The good country folks were always glad to 
see Hoard coming down the road, as they thorough- 
ly enjoyed his humor and his never-ending fund of 
stories, and withal his ability to sing and play the 
violin made him a welcome guest at every fireside. 


When he went into a new community, he al- 
ways arranged to secure a local correspondent, and 
in time the “Union” carried local news from every 
hamlet and from many school districts in the coun- 
ty. This was a departure in country newspaper 
journalism, and to the best of the author’s know- 
ledge, Hoard was the pioneer in inaugurating a 
feature that has now become almost universal. 


Recalling the tremendous influence of Horace 
Greeley’s editorials in the New York Tribune, 
Hoard determined from the first that his publica- 
tion should carry as strong an editorial column 
as he was able to write—a page setting forth in 
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decided terms his opinions upon political and all 
other matters of public interest. 


This policy soon made the Jefferson County 
Union an outstanding publication in the newspaper 
press of Wisconsin, a prestige that has been sus- 
tained and strengthened under the editorial direc- 
tion of the oldest son, Halbert L. Hoard. The 
Jefferson County Union is today universally recog- 
nized as the best edited and best appearing country 
newspaper in the Badger State. 

His experience with the country merchants of 
that day in an effort to obtain advertising for his 
paper is of interest. He said, 

“One of the greatest obstacles I en- 
countered was the attitude of the merchants 
towards advertising. They had no idea of 
its value whatsoever. Every dollar I ob- 
tained from them for advertising was nig- 
gardly doled out and usually accompanied 
with the remark that they were giving it 
simply as a matter of public spirit and ex- 
pected no return in the way of personal 
gain.” 

This characterization of the old-time merchant, 
in spite of the fact that advertising has come to be 
recognized as a science and the greatest factor in 
business, reminds us that there are a few specimens 
of the genus homo described still in existence, 

Hoard continued to publish the “Union” at 
Lake Mills until 1873 when, in response to an at- 
tractive offer from the business men of Fort At- 
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kinson, Wisconsin, in the way of increased advertis- 
ing patronage and extended circulation, he moved 
his paper to that city and issued the first number 
from the new home on May 2, 1873. 


Still without a printing plant, he made ar- 
rangements with the “Wisconsin Chief,” a little 
temperance paper published at Fort Atkinson by 
Miss Emma Brown, in whose office the “Union” 
was printed for a number of years. 


Fort Atkinson was but a village of two thou- 
sand at this time, but it was a good business point, 
as it has always been, and so Hoard and his little 
paper prospered to the extent that at the end of 
ten years he was able to equip a plant of his own. 


In reminiscing upon the trials and tribulations 
of a country newspaper publisher years afterward, 
Hoard said, 


“After all the ups and downs I had had 
to keep my little journal going, when I fi- 
nally got into my own building with my 
own printing plant, I thought I was just 
about the most fortunate printer who ever 
lived.” 


Elsewhere in this narrative it is related that 
Hoard, after leaving school, worked during the sum- 
mer months for a very good dairy farmer by the 
name of Waterman Simons for a period of years. 
This contact laid the foundation for his career in 
dairying. On coming West he saw that the farm- 
ers were doing just what they had done back East, 
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viz., robbing the soil of its native fertility and not 
replacing this fertility. 


While he may never have expressed the 
thought in so many words, the truth of the old 
aphorism had sunk deep into his mind that “it is 
a story as old as Abraham that wheat robs the soil 
and cattle drop fatness”’. 


Hoard was employed in various kinds of farm 
work after he came West, but none of it appealed 
to him because there was no intelligence, no con- 
ception on the part of farmers, as a great class, of 
what true agriculture really means. 

When he secured a means whereby he could 
voice his opinions upon farming and the correct 
practice of dairying, he did so. Beginning with 
the first issue of his paper, the Jefferson County 
Union, he carried a department upon these subjects, 
as long as he was the active editor of the publica- 
tion. 

Men never enjoy being told of their shortcom- 
ings and mistakes, and the human mind is prone 
to reject unsolicited advice. For these reasons, 
Hoard had great difficulty in influencing the 
thought and practices of his farmer subscribers. 
To add to this handicap, he was not following the 
business of farming, and the farmers said, “What 
does this man know about farming? He is only a 
country newspaper editor. He has no farm, he has 
no cows, yet he sets himself up to tell us how to 
run our farms.” This attitude was sustained for 
years. Even after the establishing of Hoard’s 
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Dairyman with its practical, three-hundred acre 
demonstration farm, he was sometimes ridiculed as 
a book farmer and a theorist. 


But in spite of the retarding influence of ignor- 
ance and prejudice, dairying was slowly gaining a 
foothold in Wisconsin, and along in the early eigh- 
ties, Hoard realized that his publication, because of 
its local character, could never fulfill a great mis- 
sion in spreading the gospel of better dairying. 


The reception that the agricultural page in the 
Jefferson County Union had received, convinced 
Hoard that a farm publication having for its prin- 
cipal objective the promotion of the dairy industry 
would meet with popular favor, but recalling the 
long, uphill fight he had made to get his little coun- 
try newspaper going, he dreaded the entrance into 
a new and untried field. 


Hoard’s second son, Arthur, was associated 
with him for a time during the early years of the 
Jefferson County Union, and together with the sire, 
he too had caught the vision of the great opportu- 
nity for a national publication dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of the dairy industry. 


With the enthusiasm of youth, the son urged 
the father to found a journal that would ultimately 
become nation wide in its scope and influence. 

Finally, with many misgivings, but in the end 
taking counsel of his courage, Hoard determined 
to burn his bridges and embark upon an unknown, 
uncharted, publishing sea. 
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At the suggestion of his old friend, Honorable 
E. D. Coe, publisher of the Whitewater “Register,” 
the new claimant for favors in the field of agricul- 
tural journalism was named after its founder, 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


It was published at first as a part of the Jef- 
ferson County Union, 


In a few years, its prestige and strength had 
become such that it was able to stand alone, and 
on January 23, 1885, it was first issued as a separ- 
ate publication. 


This, then, is the genesis of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, which, when it first saw the light of day, was 
a diminutive, four-page folio, the entire edition of 
which the printer’s devil carried to the post office 
under his arm. 


The subscription price was placed at one dol- 
lar per year, where it has since remained, although 
it is now a standard magazine of many pages. 


Due to the fact that Hoard spent a great deal 
of time lecturing at farmers’ institutes and dairy 
meetings, it became necessary for him to secure 
editorial assistance, and he, therefore, invited Mr. 
Joseph Smith, the brother of Honorable Hiram 
Smith, then the leading dairyman in Wisconsin, to 
accept the position of associate editor. 


From this humble beginning, Hoard’s Dairy- 
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man has progressed slowly and surely to a posi- 
tion of leadership. It has always hewn squarely 
to the line, neither turning to the right nor to the 
left for paltry gain or passing favor. 


Hoard’s Dairyman has been very fortunate in 
the type of men who have been chosen to direct its 
work. Men of the Governor Hoard temperament 
are rarely concerned with the mere making of 
money. Business, as such, has very little appeal 
for them. There must be, however, men of keen 
judgment and executive ability associated with 
every successful enterprise. These qualifications 
have been splendidly supplied for many years by 
Hoard’s youngest son, Frank W. Hoard, a practi- 
cal idealist who has successfully directed the busi- 
ness policies of the publication, while the sire was 
building its prestige in the dairy industry. 


Returning from Madison, Wisconsin, in 1890, 
after his father’s term as governor, where he acted 
in the capacity of private secretary to the governor 
while attending the university, Frank W. Hoard 
has devoted his life to the upbuilding of Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


The story of the national dairy farm magazine 
would be inadequately told without this brief refer- 
ence to its general manager, Frank W. Hoard. 


It is the lot of some men to be constantly in 
the public eye, through the mediumship of press 
and platform; it is the portion of other men 
to live withdrawn from the glare of publicity, 
hemmed in by the confines of business, but at the 
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same time each may be rendering an equally valu- 
able service to mankind. 


The author is grateful for the opportunity to 
bear this testimony of appreciation of his friend 
and associate of a score of years. 


At the head of the Editorial Department today 
is Arthur J. Glover, a man farm-bred and born, 
trained in the practical work of dairy farming from 
youth and also in the arts of cheese and butter- 
making. Graduating from the University of Min- 
nesota, Mr. Glover, after two years spent in inspec- 
tional work, came to Hoard’s Dairyman. The years 
of association with the great teacher, combined with 
his own sterling qualifications, have brought him 
national recognition as one of the foremost agri- 
cultural editors, and insures the perpetuation of the 
safe, sane, and constructive editorial leadership of 
the founder. 


Today Hoard’s Dairyman is issued from one 
of the largest and most complete printing establish- 
ments in the West. Its circulation is world wide. 
The sun never sets upon its subscribers and where- 
ever, on the dim rim of earth, civilized man follows 
in the footsteps of the dairy cow, there the name of 
William Dempster Hoard is known and revered. 
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The only formal schooling that Hoard ever 
knew was in the little log schoolhouse back among 
the wooded hills of his native state, and he was 
permitted to attend this only until he had reached 
the age of fourteen years. 


Deeply implanted in the consciousness of this 
youth, however, was the impelling desire for know- 
ledge —a desire that ultimately overcame all ob- 
stacles and limitations. Although deprived of the 
opportunity for a scholastic education, books be- 
came his teachers and the solemn solitude his 
classroom. He communed with the patriarch of 
Israel, the Greek philosopher, and the Scotch 
ploughman. He cultivated associates among men 
who could enlighten him and broaden his under- 
standing, and he meditated much upon the things 
he saw and heard. 


Hoard was the same indefatigable searcher af- 
ter truth and knowledge in his mature years that he 
was aS a young man, with the final result that, 
although self-instructed, he was in no wise super- 
ficial, merely bespattered with erudition, but one of 
the most scholarly men of his time. 


Litterateur, essayist, philosopher, and scientist 
—he was more than all of these, for over and be- 
yond his splendid intellect, he possessed the soul 
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of the artist and the poet, and from whatever angle 
he touched life, he dipped into its very essence. 


He was the compatriot of men of learning in 
all the professions. His presence graced the most 
select circle of intellectual minds, and many there 
were, prominent in their own right, who were glad 
to sit at his feet and drink his words of wisdom. 


It was but natural that a man of the Hoard 
type would hold certain well defined ideas concern- 
ing education and the purposes of education — ideas 
somewhat radical, or at least at variance with the 
generally accepted opinions and beliefs of modern 
educators. 


Hoard’s conception of education is perhaps best 
expressed by the teachings of Aristotle, who pro- 
ceeded from this proposition: “Teach the youth that 
which he can make use of when he becomes a man.” 


It would be incorrect to state that he was an- 
tagonistic to scholastic education or that his atti- 
tude toward the humanities was hostile, but he did 
strongly emphasize the practical side of education 
and insisted upon its being given precedence. 


His whole idea of education is well epitomized 
in his famous definition of common sense, which 
he formulated in these terms: “Common sense is 
the widest understanding possible of the relation- 
ship of common things and our relationship to 
them.” 
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Hoard claimed that the present educational 
system is built from the top downward instead of 
from the bottom up. He asserted that the common 
school should be the foundation of our educational 
system. The little “red schoolhouse,” or the “peo- 
ple’s college,” as he called it, must receive first and 
every consideration from those in charge of our 
educational work. 


With but a small per cent of our young peo- 
ple attending so-called higher institutions of learn- 
ing, he laid great stress upon the importance of the 
elementary school, which, in its influence upon pub- 
lic welfare, he believed to be much greater than the 
college and the university. 


On the subject of culture, Hoard held some 
very pronounced opinions. He sensed the superfi- 
cial and ephemeral in all of life’s relations and he 
was quick to detect these qualities in a culture that 
was not the real flower of education. He believed 
that it was possible to have a cultured mind as the 
result of the study of nature as well as the arts 
of man. 


He discounted the thin veneer of scholastic 
training that is sometimes mistaken for culture. He 
held that many college graduates are merely 
drugged with small doses of intellectual laudanum 
and that, until such time as its influence wears off, 
they are unable to adjust themselves to the ordinary 
duties and responsibilities of life. 


While Hoard may have been oversevere in his 
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criticism of “higher education,” it must be ad- 
mitted that there is some foundation in fact for 
his conclusions. 


The only aristocracy he recognized was the 
aristocracy of intellect. He had no patience with 
those who constantly boast of their ancestry; he said 
they reminded him of the potato plant, the best part 
of which is under the ground. “Ancestry,” he ob- 
served, “should stand as an inspiration, not as an 
alibi.” Strong men are very apt to smile at the good 
folks who chase the genealogical trail. They believe 
that it is preferable to be standard by performance 
rather than by pedigree. 


In his discussions upon educational questions, 
Hoard employed many striking epigrams and 
phrases. 


He frequently gave utterance to this thought: 
“T can inform ten men easier than I can reform one.” 
Again, “A great many people know a great many 
things that aren’t so.” 

In speaking of culture, he often quoted an old 
Oneida Indian whom he had known in his boyhood 
and whom he had urged to educate his son. The 
old Indian replied, “No, no can do. No can shine 
brick — rub, rub, rub; pretty soon brick all gone.” 


When hard pressed in his defense of practical 
education, he often had recourse to the following 
story: 

“A group of soldier boys were dis- 
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cussing Grant. One said, ‘Grant is not a 
man of talent. With him it is all bull dog 
luck — why, he can’t even make a speech. 
If a man knows anything, he can tell it, 
and if he can’t tell it, it is a mighty sure 
sign that he doesn’t know it.’ 


“At the edge of the group was a negro 
who had been a slave and a waiter in a 
hotel in New Orleans since childhood. He 
had secretly learned to read, and was in 
many particulars a most original thinker. 


“He seemed pained at this shallow, 
flippant judgment of General Grant, and 
asked if he might speak a few words. The 
privilege being accorded, he uttered this 
analysis of men, which to me is unexcelled: 
‘According to my observation there are 
two kinds of talent among men. Both must 
be thinkers and both must think toward ex- 
pression. The first think toward expres- 
sion in words. To this class belong the 
writers, poets, and orators. The second 
class think toward expression in deeds. To 
this class belong the artists, architects, 
captains of industry, military commanders, 
and workers everywhere. I can not see 
how we have the right to measure the 
greatness of one group by the greatness of 
the other.’ ” 


It was but natural that Hoard should be very 
jealous of the relation of the farmer to education 
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and the rating placed upon the profession of farm- 
ing as compared with the more genteel professions. 

He challenged for agriculture a rating equal to 
or greater, from the standpoint of mental qualifica- 
tions, than any of the other arts or sciences, and 
he had the profoundest contempt for the individual 
who held that it required but a scant modicum of 
brains to be a farmer. 


“There is nothing the matter with the farm,” 
he said. “There is nothing the matter with agri- 
culture. The fault lies with a vicious system of 
education, which teaches that certain occupations 
are smart and genteel, such as law, medicine, and 
theology, and that farming is the occupation of the 
boor and the sluggard.” 


Throughout the years of his life, Hoard di- 
rected his effort to securing for the farmer that con- 
sideration and representation in our educational 
system that would place him upon a par as a trained 
man with every other profession. 


While some prominent educators were at va- 
riance with Hoard concerning his ideas upon educa- 
tion, they all recognized in him the scholar and a 
powerful influence in molding opinion upon edu- 
cational questions. He was frequently called upon 
to address educational gatherings, both within and 
without the state, and in appreciation of his great 
interest in the education of the youth, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin in the year 1907. It was 
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while serving in this capacity that he brought his 
greatest influence to bear upon the developing of 
agricultural education in Wisconsin. 


Men have often speculated as to what Hoard 
would have been had he had the advantages of a 
college education. In commenting upon this 
thought, Dean H. L. Russell of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture once made this observation: 
“Might it not have spoiled him in many ways? 
Might it not have destroyed that imaginative qual- 
ity and philosophic insight which is so often a native 
talent and which so frequently is dulled and ren- 
dered commonplace by the rut into which the mind 
may sink when it is made to follow an outlined cur- 
riculum ?” 


An interesting sidelight upon the literary life 
of Governor Hoard, indicating the wide range of 
his mind in search of knowledge, is obtained from 
a brief perusal of his library, which consisted of a 
collection of books of every character and descrip- 
tion, There were volumes musty with age and 
others still uncut from the pen of the author. From 
fiction to metaphysics, from poetry to philosophy, 
the recorded thoughts of the human mind were his 
associates. Omnivorous reader though he was, 
there were three texts that had a more profound in- 
fluence upon his life, according to his own assertion, 
than all of the other books that ever came to his 
hand. They were the Holy Bible, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and Lacon. The last named was his favorite. 
It was published early in the nineteenth century by 
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an English clergyman by the name of Colton, and, 
as the title indicates, it was “many things in few 
words.” This book Hoard carried in his knapsack 
throughout the years that he served in the Civil 
War, and he credits it with having the greatest in- 
fluence on him of any book that he ever read or 
studied, enriching his mind, improving his diction, 
and enlarging his vocabulary. 
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Hoard’s entrance into politics occurred in his 
later life. He was absolutely without ambition for 
political preferment, and the only major office he 
ever held was virtually thrust upon him. 


Albeit, he held very decided opinions as to what 
politics and politicians should be — ideals that were 
a part of his New England inheritance. 


There were two principal parties when Hoard 
Was a young man, namely, the Whigs and the 
Democrats. 


A very pronounced standard of ethics prevailed 
among the voters of that day, a standard that has 
long since ceased to be the rule and guide in select- 
ing public officials. 


The politicians of those times were exceeding- 
ly careful not to transgress political ethics, as 
the yoke rested but lightly upon the shoulders of 
the electorate, and if any candidate for office at- 
tempted in an unseeming or untoward manner to 
put forth personal effort for the acquiring of office 
by “pipe-laying” and “log-rolling,” terms much in 
vogue in those days, his own party would defeat 
him at the polls. 


As a case in point, illustrating how men felt 
about political office, Hoard often related this inci- 
dent. The work of organizing the state in a cer- 
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tain campaign by one of the contending parties had 
gone forward to a considerable extent before the 
nominating convention was held placing the ticket 
in the field. 


One of the party’s chief orators had been 
“stumping” the state, and it chanced that this man 
was nominated for Lieutenant Governor. What did 
he do? He cancelled every one of his remaining 
engagements and retired from the field on the 
ground that it would be unethical, if not dishonor- 
able, for him to appear in public advocating his own 
election. 


Another incident, based upon a personal ex- 
perience is related by Hoard: 

“My grandfather was a Democrat. 
He never took any active part in politics, 
never held office, but was none the less 
very much respected and consulted on all 
party questions. A certain man in the 
town of Stockbridge, a Democrat, was very 
anxious to be nominated for the legislature, 
and this anxiety resulted in such pernicious 
activity upon his part that it gave offense 
to a large number of his fellow Democrats. 


“As a result, a committee of a dozen or 
more waited upon my grandfather one af- 
ternoon to consult with him about this can- 
didate and the course to pursue with him. 

“TI chanced to be at my grandfather’s 
home, he being a near neighbor, when the 
visitors arrived. I recall the spokesman 
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saying, ‘Have the boy go, as this is a confi- 
dential interview.’ ‘No,’ replied my grand- 
father, ‘I want him to stay. (I was then 
twelve years old.) It is time that he be 
given some insight into the things we are 
going to discuss.’ 


“The interview resulted in an agree- 
ment to vote solidly against the candidate 
of their party and in every other honorable 
way to seek to compass his defeat. This 
they did, and he was signally defeated.” 


It is indeed difficult for this generation to be- 
lieve that there were ever times in American politics 
when the office actually sought the man and not the 
man the office. 


When he came to Wisconsin, Hoard found that 
the people of the young western state held about 
the same ideals concerning politics that they did 
back in his home state. This was for the reason 
that the early settlers in the Northwest Territory 
were emigrants from New York and New England, 
the foreign element not having arrived as yet. Here 
it may be observed that the gradual lowering of our 
political standards seems to have been coincident 
with the increase in our population recruited from 
countries over the seas. The newcomers failed at 
first to grasp the real meaning of our democratic 
form of government, with the result that they be- 
came the easy prey of the agitator and the dema- 
gogue. 
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This was the beginning of the harvest days for 
the corrupt politicians, who came on apace, and the 
average voter in both of the leading parties, al- 
though a sincere, well-meaning citizen, allowed him- 
self to be marshaled and herded to the support of 
party supremacy, without any particular under- 
standing or recognition upon his part that corrup- 
tion always follows the large accumulations of pow- 
er in the hands of the few, with no direct responsi- 
bility to those represented. 


Hoard’s first political office was that of Justice 
of the Peace at Lake Mills, Wisconsin, a position 
that was tendered him by his friends and neighbors 
at the time he was struggling to make his country 
newspaper a success. This office he held for two 
years. 


His next office was an appointment from the 
government as U.S. Deputy Marshal for the taking 
of the census in 1870 in a certain district of Jeffer- 
son County. His fee for this service, although only 
a few hundred dollars, was a good deal of money 
for those times, particularly so for a country printer. 


His first real excursion into political life came 
in 1872, when he received the appointment of Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Wisconsin Senate. This rec- 
ognition came as a distinct honor for the service 
the young editor had rendered his party. 


A slight difficulty arose, however, due to the 
fact that Jefferson County being a Democratic dis- 
trict, there was no one of Hoard’s party, he being 
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a Republican, to present his name at the party cau- 
cus. The dilemma was solved when Honorable An- 
gus Cameron of LaCrosse volunteered to become 
his political godfather and presented his name to 
the caucus as his personal nominee. Hoard’s com- 
ment on this experience follows: 


“The winter of 1872 was of exceeding 
great interest tome. It transferred me into 
a new line of contact, thought, and ex- 
perience. The Senate was composed of 
very able men, a number of whom after- 
wards became Congressmen, and two of 
whom, Honorable Angus Cameron of La- 
Crosse and Honorable John Mitchell of 
Milwaukee, later served with distinction in 
the United States Senate. 


“From the Assembly, Honorable Chas. 
G. Williams of Janesville and Honorable 
L. B. Caswell of Fort Atkinson later be- 
came members of the Congress of the 
United States in the lower house. This 
was the beginning of Mr. Caswell’s long 
and honorable political career, a career 
that continued him in public life for twenty 
years as the representative of the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 


“Mr. Caswell was a man of wonderful 
industry, an indefatigable worker, and of 
large legislative influence. Such indeed 
was his work in Congress that he enjoyed 
the universal respect of his contemporaries 
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and was delegated by them to serve on 
many of the most important committees. 
In many respects, Honorable L. B. Caswell 
was one of the most distinguished men 
Wisconsin ever produced, both in public 
and in private life, and he did much in 
molding the thought and directing the 
course, not only of the people of his own 
state, but of the nation.” 


Hoard was a delegate to the Chicago Republi- 
can Convention in 1880 that nominated Garfield, 
and, through his paper and his personal efforts, did 
everything that he could to secure the election of 
the ticket in the fall of that year. 


He continued to take an active interest in 
things political, although his time and strength were 
severely taxed by the constantly increasing de- 
mands made upon him for addresses upon agricul- 
tural and dairy subjects. 


To the close political observer, Hoard was 
gaining a prestige and an influence among the farm- 
ers of the state that made him a highly potential 
candidate for office. Such an observer was Mr. Hor- 
ace Rublee, Editor of the Milwaukee “Sentinel.” 


Rublee had grown weary of the high-handed 
methods of the old Republican “ring,” and he was 
scanning the political horizon to see if he could not 
discover a likely gubernatorial candidate, one, pref- 
erably, who had never been associated with the 
political life of the state. His well trained eye 
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leveled itself on the “cow editor” at Fort Atkinson, 
and, in an editorial appearing in the May 26, 1888, 
issue of the “Sentinel,” he formally brought Hoard 
to the attention of the people as a candidate for 
Governor. His presentation was a masterpiece, be- 
cause in it he mentioned the several other candi- 
dates, Honorable Edward McFettridge of Beaver 
Dam, General George W. Ginty of Chippewa Falls, 
and Honorable H. A. Taylor of Hudson. He ac- 
corded them all a full meed of praise for their 
sterling qualities as men and their strength as can- 
didates, and then he adroitly set out Hoard as the 
dean of them all. 


Hoard was in total ignorance of Mr. Rublee’s 
purpose, and no one was more astonished than he, 
when he learned of the announcement. In speaking 
of the incident, he said, 


“T had no sooner started from my home 
to my office on this, to me, memorable 
morning than I began meeting people who 
stopped me and said, ‘Have you seen to- 
day’s Sentinel?’ I replied, ‘No, what’s in 
the Sentinel?’ and the invariable answer 
was, ‘Read it and see.’ 


“T hurried to the office, thinking that 
some startling event had occurred or dread 
calamity had been visited upon the peo- 
ple, snatched up a copy of the Sentinel, and 
there on the first page was a long communi- 
cation purporting to have come from Madi- 
son, written in the nature of a nominating 
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speech at a political convention and end- 
ing up by bringing me out as a candidate 
for Governor upon the Republican ticket.” 


The first impression made upon Hoard by this 
article was that of astonishment and then he won- 
dered if somebody wasn’t playing a stupendous joke 
on him, but before nightfall these thoughts were 
completely dispelled, because he received scores of 
telegrams and letters from all over the state en- 
dorsing the suggestion. The advice contained in one 
of the messages, which ran as follows, “Keep still. 
Say nothing. Let the molasses run,” he decided to 
follow. 


It soon became evident that he would have to 
announce himself as a candidate or decline, for the 
reason that he was deluged with communications 
urging him to come out and stand for the nomina- 
tion. 


Not unappreciative of the confidence reposed in 
him, Hoard was still greatly reluctant to enter the 
political arena. He had dedicated his life to the 
advancement of dairy husbandry, and he knew that 
if he entered the field of politics, much of his time 
and ability would, of necessity, be withdrawn to 
other channels. Moreover, he was a poor man and 
could ill afford the expense incident upon a political 
campaign. But the crystallizing of sentiment, par- 
ticularly among the farmers of the state in behalf 
of his candidacy, bore down all other considerations 
in his mind, and he finally decided to enter the gu- 
bernatorial race. 
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There were many interesting incidents in con- 
nection with the state campaign of 1888, any one of 
which would make entertaining reading, but it is 
obvious that we cannot discuss them in detail. 


After Hoard made his decision to become a 
candidate for Governor, he and his friends got to- 
gether and worked out a plan of campaign along 
lines that had never been employed before and 
which, in the final reckoning, completely outgener- 
aled the opposition, including the “old-line’” Repub- 
licans who opposed him. George E. Bryant of 
Madison was the real manager of the pre-conven- 
tion campaign, and his first lieutenant was H. C. 
Adams, also of Madison, familiarly known as “Cul- 
ly” Adams, who also accomplished much in secur- 
ing the successful outcome of Hoard’s candidacy. 
So great was Hoard’s popularity and so thoroughly 
did he and his associates organize every county and 
district, that when the state convention was called, 
it was a foregone conclusion that Hoard would be 
nominated on the first ballot, which was made 
unanimous by the withdrawal of the other candi- 
dates. 


For the first time in his life, Hoard was now 
seriously engaged in politics, and as he toured the 
state, accompanied by General George W. Burch- 
ard of Fort Atkinson and Major S. S. Rockwood of 
Portage, speaking everywhere, in schoolhouses, 
hamlets, and cities all over the commonwealth, his 
wonderful gift as a story teller was brought into 
play in its widest application. It was this accom- 
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plishment that made him so successful a campaigner. 


The year 1888 was also the presidential year, 
and Benjamin Harrison was the candidate of the 
Republican party for the office of president of the 
United States on the major issue of a protective 
tariff. 


The battle raged around this benighted theme 
and any office seeker who could not handle the tar- 
iff question satisfactorily stood little chance of in- 
teresting or influencing his audiences. 


Hoard, in his discussion of the tariff, was ac- 
customed to open up the mental pores of his listen- 
ers with his quaint humor and to confound the logic 
of his opponents with a story that was apropos. 
Here are several of his favorites, when speaking 
upon this subject: 


“It is related that the Lord had a lit- 
tle clay left when he made man, so he fash- 
ioned it into the form of human beings and 
stood the figures up against the fence to 
dry. These images when partly dry walked 
away and they were, therefore, only half 
baked. So the Lord gave them the name 
‘Walk-offs,’ and it is my opinion that any 
man who will follow after the Democratic 
party and its ideas of free trade is a di- 
rect descendant of the ‘Walk-offs.’ ” 


In speaking of the chance that the Democratic 
party had to gain the verdict on the issue of free 
trade versus protection, he stated that “it was about 
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as good as a certain Methodist preacher, of whom 
he had heard, overtaking the Lord.” 


“Tt happened that in an early day that 
a Methodist circuit rider came to a cross 
roads in the state of Illinois where stood 
a typical country lad — barefooted, pants 
rolled up, one suspender, and shirt bosom 
open. The preacher was mounted on about 
the poorest horse that had ever been seen 
in those parts. Addressing the boy, he 
said, ‘My son, which one of these two roads 
will take me to Bloomington?’ The boy 
paid no attention to the question. He had 
never seen a respectable man mounted on 
so sorry a steed. The minister repeated 
the question, and the boy, looking: up, quer- 
ied: ‘Who are you?’ Back came the an- 
swer, ‘I am a follower of the Lord.’ ‘Well,’ 
said the boy, ‘it won’t make any difference 
which road you take; you'll never catch 
him with that hoss.’” 


In meeting the onslaughts of the Democratic 
spellbinders who asserted that this country should 
be placed upon the basis of “free trade,” Hoard 
used to counter with the story of the Georgia 
cracker: 


“An old cracker lived on the hillside of 
a beautiful little valley in a humble abode, 
far from the busy haunts of man, when one 
day civilization entered and steel rails were 
laid across a path that heretofore had only 
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been trod by the mule. Following them, 
came the steam engine with its train of 
coaches, and great was the astonishment 
of the cracker and his good wife as they 
viewed this monstrous thing puffing and 
snorting along by their little cabin home. 
When the train had passed, one of the nu- 
merous canines that are the possession of 
every cracker took after it, when the old 
mother said, ‘Do you think he’ll get it, 
Dad?’ And the old cracker’s reply I com- 
mend to you before you vote for a system 
of free trade for this country. ‘I don’t 
know if he’ll get it or not, Ma, but what 
in hell is he going to do with it if he does 
get it?’ ” 


In writing of Hoard’s first campaign, it would 
be an omission not to mention an incident that to 
him stood out as one of the high lights. He was 
scheduled to address the young men of Milwaukee 
at Lincoln Hall and decided to do so without any 
reference whatsoever to politics. As he stood upon 
the platform, the first words he uttered were, “Boys, 
I hail you!” They gave him a great cheer and, 
thinking to continue them in their happy state of 
mind, he told them this story: 


“Judge Williams of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, a noted resident of the city 
in its early days, was a man exceedingly 
beloved by all the people for his native 
rectitude of character but, withal, possess- 
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ing one unfortunate habit—that of get- 
ting intoxicated at intervals. When in this 
condition, he was always correspondingly 
religious, and if a revival happened to be 
in progress in the town, the judge was sure 
to be present, spiritually fortified for the 
occasion. 


“One evening a very earnest and elo- 
quent preacher was holding forth upon the 
sins of the people, and in the progress of 
his address in an impassioned manner, he 
exclaimed, ‘Show me the drunkard. Show 
him to me. Of all men on earth, the most | 
to be pitied, the most helpless, the most 
despicable before mankind and his Maker. 
Show me the drunkard!’ To the astonish- 
ment of everybody present, the old judge 
arose and with a hiccough exclaimed, 
‘That’s me, here I am. What will you 
have, sir?’ The preacher was considerably 
taken back. He had not calculated on 
realizing so quickly upon his investment, 
and so did not know what to do with the 
returns when he got them. 


“Some of the judge’s nearby friends 
managed to pull him down to his seat and 
order was restored. The minister then 
struck another impassioned tirade and, ap- 
proaching his climax, he declared with 
fervor, ‘Show me the hypocrite. Of all men 
on God’s.earth, the most to be despised, 
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neither in harmony with himself; his_fel- 
lowmen, nor his Maker. Show me the hyp- 
ocrite!’. Again, to the consternation of 
every one, the old judge arose. Looking 
toward the deacon who sat ahead of him, 
he reached over and punched him in the 
back with his cane, saying at the same time, 
‘Deacon, why in the devil don’t you get up 
when you are called on? I did!” 


In concluding his speech, Hoard made this ap- 
plication of the above story, “Boys, if I am elected 
to the great office of governor of the state of Wis- 
consin, I want it to be with the full understanding 
_of me asaman. I want you to know me, not as the 
deacon would be known, but as the judge wished 
to be known. I want credit for my virtues and I 
will acknowledge my faults.” 


Years afterward, Hoard received letters from 
men who had listened to his address upon this oc- 
casion, and these letters always wound up by refer- 
ence to the story of the judge and the deacon and 
the effect it had had on the individual’s own mind 
and purposes in life. 


Hoard’s opponents, seeking to kill his popu- 
larity with ridicule, coined the expression, “The 
Cow Candidate,” giving it much publicity. But this 
term of supposed derision acted as a boomerang, 
for all over the state the young men of the party 
took it up and there was never a meeting at which 
Hoard was present but that there was a full cho- 
rus of cow bells, and what the bell ringers lacked in 
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musical ability, they more than made up in mechan- 
ical expression by proclaiming their allegiance to 
the “Cow Candidate” in metallic, if not musical, 
tones. . 


The Democratic candidate in this campaign was 
the Honorable James Morgan of Milwaukee, a very 
worthy and prosperous merchant. Between him 
and the Republican candidate there was naught but 
the kindliest feeling and highest regard. 


When the election was held in November, the 
national ticket was successful; Benjamin Harrison 
was elected President of the United States, and Wil- 
liam Dempster Hoard was elected Governor of Wis- 
consin. 


The intervening weeks between the election and 
the assumption of office were very busy ones for 
the governor-elect. He deeply sensed the responsi- 
bility he must assume and he had grave concern 
as to his ability to meet the demands of statecraft. 
The transition from the editorial sanctum to the 
executive chair of a great state was not an easy one, 
and so he put much time and thought on a critical 
analysis of the essential things that he felt his ad- 
ministration must meet and dispose of in the inter- 
ests of the people. 


His attention was largely directed to two sub- 
jects — education and agriculture — and these two 
themes were conspicuous in the message he de- 
livered to the legislature. 


Hoard was intensely American, and he believed 
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that the only way to nationalize the mixture of races 
that were coming to America from foreign shores 
was to teach the youth of our foreign population 
the language of their adopted country. This rec- 
ommendation was incorporated into a bill known as 
the “Bennett Bill,’ which is fully discussed in an- 
other chapter. 


As Hoard’s administration drew toward a close, 
the “Old Guard” could see the handwriting on the 
wall. They knew in advance that if the Bennett 
Law was made the major plank in the platform in 
the coming campaign, the chance for success at the 
polls by the Republican party was exceedingly re- 
mote. 


Hoard also knew this to be true; nevertheless, 
he stood like adamant against all of the pressure 
that was brought to bear upon him to drop the 
Bennett Law. To have done so, he would have 
considered an act of cowardice, a desertion of prin- 
ciple for party expediency, and his final ultimatum 
to the convention was phrased in the following 
words, “Gentlemen, I will go down to defeat, if need 
be, on the issue of the Bennett Law, because it is 
right, and I would sooner be right than Governor 
of the state of Wisconsin a hundred times over.” 


Another contributing cause to Hoard’s defeat 
was due to national politics. With the advent of Re- 
publican control, following the election of Harrison 
for President, Congress enacted a tariff law that was 
fundamentally a high protective tariff measure 
and which bore the name, the “McKinley Bill.” 
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The reaction upon the electorate of this law was 
very positive in all gubernatorial and congression- 
al elections. The activity of the Democratic press 
and Democratic politicians had convinced many 
serious minded men that the country was going to 
the “demnition bow-wows,” and, as a result, many 
Republican candidates in the fall of 1890 were de- 
feated, who would have been easy victors on purely 
state issues, conspicuous among whom was William 
McKinley of Ohio, for whom the protective tariff 
was named. No less than seven northern states 
were lost to the Republican party in this election as 
the result of this tariff measure. 


An analysis of the result in Wisconsin in 1890 
indicated that at least fifty thousand Republicans 
failed to vote, and according to the Blue Book of 
1891 there was less than a three per cent normal 
Democratic gain, so from one angle, the “stay-at- 
home” Republican vote was the cause of Hoard’s 
defeat. 


A chapter in the political history of Wisconsin 
that has never been written, and which was also a 
contributing factor in the defeat of the Republican 
party under Hoard’s leadership, has to do with the 
deflection of the old Republican “ring.” 


Hoard had always been a thorn in the flesh of 
the “Old Guard.” They accepted him because they 
had to accept him, but they were not in sympathy 
with him or his purposes. 


This little group of politicians, under the lead- 
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ership of Henry C. Payne, the chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee, was covertly very 
antagonistic to Hoard. Payne had run counter to 
the Governor during the previous session of the 
legislature as the result of his activity as a lobby- 
ist in the employ of the packers to defeat the bill 
providing for a Dairy and Food Commission. 


So pernicious was Payne’s activity that Gover- 
nor Hoard finally called him into private conference, 
at which time he said to him, “Mr. Payne, you either 
keep your hands off this bill and retire from the 
field, or I will message the legislature, telling them 
that you, as the Republican State Chairman are a 
paid lobbyist in the employ of P. D. Armour, the 
packer. Now you can take your choice.” Payne 
retired, but with resentment in his heart. 


This incident, together with others that might 
be related, broadened the breach and further es- 
tranged the little group of politicians who had vir- 
tually controlled the politics of Wisconsin for years. 
They had been shorn of their strength, and it is un- 
derstandable that they gave but scant support to 
the shearer, who was the nominee of their party at 
the coming election. 


An innovation in what may be termed the me- 
chanics of politics, was introduced for the first time 
in Wisconsin in this campaign, known as the Aus- 
tralian Ballot. Heretofore the system of voting re- 
quired the elector to place a cross at the top of the 
column for all candidates in the party of his choice. 
Under the Australian method of voting, the elector 
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was given the option of placing a cross before each 
candidate’s name. This change in the method of 
voting had no particular effect upon the outcome, 
insofar as the head of the ticket was concerned, but 
it resulted in the defeat of many lesser officials. 


Governor Hoard ran eight thousand votes 
ahead of his ticket. Had the old system of voting 
been in vogue, the legislature would have continued 
to be Republican, and John C. Spooner would not 
have been defeated for United States Senator by 
William F. Vilas, a Democrat. 


Hoard’s opponent in his second campaign was 
Honorable George W. Peck of Milwaukee. Peck 
received a total of 163,188 votes as against 132,068 
for Hoard, or a plurality of 31,120. 


Hoard completed his term of office, and upon 
the induction of the successful Democratic candi- 
date into the Governor’s chair, returned to his 
home in Fort Atkinson, a poorer but a wiser man. 
He did not take his defeat as personal, but he was 
greatly distressed that his fellow citizens should so 
ruthlessly repudiate a measure that, to him, was 
vitally essential in the making of good American 
citizens. 


His brief though conspicuous, almost sensation- 
al, appearance in political life had taught him much 
of the wiles and arts of the politician who places 
partisanship and personal gain above the welfare of 
the people. 


For this kind of politician, Hoard developed a 
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supreme contempt, and upon his return to private 
life, his trenchant pen was ever active through the 
columns of his personal organ, the Jefferson County 
Union, in exposing the corruption and misgovern- 
ment that are the first fruit of machine politics. 


It was charged by some of Hoard’s opponents 
that his defeat had embittered him, thereby creat- 
ing a supreme desire for revenge. This was the 
only alibi that the time-serving politician, who was 
little more than the stool pigeon for some interest 
that sought an undue advantage, could advance in 
defense of the awkward position in which Hoard 
placed him. 


At this point the author wishes to introduce 
an incident that for the time being placed in the 
hands of Hoard’s political enemies, so they thought, 
a club with which they could beat him into silence. 


It transpired that the Department of Justice 
of the United States instituted suit against the El- 
gin Butter Board of Illinois, asserting as the reason 
for said action that its methods of operation were 
in violation of the Sherman Act. In naming the 
defendants severally, Governor Hoard’s name was 
included. This was an unfortunate error, inasmuch 
as he never had any contact in any way with the 
Elgin Butter Board. This fact was absolutely es- 
tablished by a letter from the Attorney General of 
the United States to Governor Hoard which was 
made public. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth than 
that political defeat in any way changed Hoard’s 
attitude toward his fellow men. That he was se- 
riously concerned about the conditions of the times, 
if not depressed, is true, and he was not alone in 
this concern, as political events in Wisconsin soon 
proved. 

He felt that we had, at least partially, fallen into 
such estate as was described by an intellectual dere- 
lict of the old English church, who said: 

“We are living in an age remarkable 

for good reasoning and bad conduct, for 

sound rules and corrupt manners; when 

virtue fills our heads and vice our hearts; 
when those who would fain persuade us 
that they are quite sure of heaven, appear 

in no greater hurry to get there than other 

folks, but put on the livery of the best 

Master, only to serve the worst; in an 

age when modesty herself is more ashamed 

of detection than of delinquency; when in- 

dependence of principle consists in having 

no principle on which to depend; and free 

thinking, not in thinking freely, but in be- 

ing free from thinking; in an age when 

patriots will hold anything, except their 

tongues, keep anything except their word, 
and lose nothing patiently, except their 
character; to improve such an age is dif- 
ficult; to instruct it, dangerous; and he 
stands no chance of amending it who can 
not at the same time amuse it.” 
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This is, perhaps, an ultra-severe arraignment of 
social and, more especially, political conditions as 
‘they existed in Wisconsin in the late eighties and 
early nineties, but there is no denying that politics 
was “bad,” else the revulsion in public sentiment 
that followed could not have occurred. 


In all of our lives there are occurrences and in- 
cidents, many of them trivial, perhaps, which for 
some reason leave an indelible impression, and as 
the years pass, we love to revert to them. Par- 
ticularly is this true of age. Action lives in the 
present; memory lives in the past, and happy is the 
man who can turn back the pages of life and glean 
from them pleasant memories. 


These observations are merely a prelude to the 
recital of an experience in Hoard’s life that stood 
out as one of the high points in his career, one which 
in after years he loved to recall. 


When he returned to his home from Madison, 
after completing his term as Governor, he was greet- 
ed at the station by a representative body of his 
fellow citizens, bidding him welcome. By these citi- 
zens he was presented with a gold watch, within 
which was inscribed this laconic phrase, “He signed 
the Bennett Law.” 


The memory of this incident Hoard carried 
through all his years, and no honor that was ever 
bestowed upon him touched his heart as did this 
simple expression of respect and confidence by his 
friends and neighbors. 
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Thus far, this narrative has dwelt upon the 
serious side of Hoard’s political life. Perhaps the 
introduction of a little humor will lighten the story. 


Hoard, as has been stated, was a natural born 
story teller and, strange as it may seem, this was 
a characteristic that he personally appreciated but 
little, giving substance once more to the axiom that 
the only things we really prize and covet are those 
things that we have not. 


Possessing this wonderful ability to entertain 
as well as to confound, in all of his career, however, 
Hoard never employed this talent, except to point 
a moral or to adorn a tale. He who makes a jest 
may make a foe, unless he is exceedingly adroit and 
couches his language in honeyed phrases, for jests 
are caricatures of reality. Hoard possessed the ex- 
ceedingly rare gift whereby he was enabled to in- 
dulge in humor, irony, even satire, but he so tongued 
every word that passed his lips, that the sting was 
extracted ere the shaft had found its target. 


Keenly as he enjoyed a joke upon another, he 
had that rare sense of humor that enabled him to 
enjoy one just as well upon himself. Naturally in 
political life, particularly one with as strong a char- 
acter as Hoard, and with as marked a personality 
both physical and mental, he was bound to be made 
the butt of many political jokes. 


Several of the many which he personally en- 
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joyed telling upon himself are presented. This 
one: 


“I was coming out of the Plankinton 
Hotel in Milwaukee one day, when I 
chanced to see a chap who was quite drunk 
being assisted by a friend who was trying 
to steer him straight along the sidewalk. 


“The pair was approaching me and as 
I neared them, I heard the sober man 
say to his drunken friend, ‘Brace up, Jim, 
here comes the Governor.’ Jim was in a 
state of mind where governors and all 
other earthly potentates were simply an 
abstraction with him. ‘Zat the Governor?’ 
“Yes, brace up!’ ‘Oh, hell,’ said Jim, 
‘what’s the use? They’re getting so they 
make governors out of most anything now- 
adays.’” 


Upon another occasion, Hoard was in attend- 
ance upon the National Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Boston. After dinner he 
was called upon to speak and, rising to his feet, he 
rather depreciatingly commented upon his ability to 
do the occasion justice. “For,” said he, “I have in- 
terviewed so many of your ‘low-necked’ clams that 
I am about demoralized.” An old Yankee, with a 
face long enough to drink out of a jug, who was 
sitting opposite, said, “Say, mister, that ain’t the 
right name for them. Tain’t ‘low neck,’ it’s ‘little 
neck,’ ” 
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“After the banquet was over, I took 
a walk out to the seashore to listen to what 
the wild waves were saying, and this old 
Yankee, out of curiosity, followed me and 
thus further addressed me: 


“ ‘Say, mister, they say you live in Wis- 
consin.’ ‘Yes, I do.’ ‘Do you ever get any 
clams out there?’ Thinking that I was out 
of reach of the governor business and had 
no longer the dignity of the state of Wis- 
consin to uphold, I concluded to have a lit- 
tle fun with the old codger, so assuming an 
earnest look, I said, ‘No, we don’t know 
much about them. You see we are a long 
ways from salt water and we have to drive 
them overland, and they get footsore and 
tired and aren’t worth a tinker’s dam when 
they do get to us.’ The old Yankee’s face 
was a Sight to behold, and he said, ‘Good 
God, man, clams ain’t got feet!’ His dis- 
gust was inimitable and he refused to say 
another word to me. 

“On his walk back, the old fellow met 
my friend Cheney of Chicago, who formerly 
lived in Boston, and approaching him, said, 
‘Say, that Governor from Wisconsin may 
be smart enough out West, but he’s the 
damndest fool on the seashore I ever did 
see.’’” 


Governor Hoard was scheduled for an address 
at Waukesha, Wisconsin, on the subject of “Edu- 
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cation,” upon which occasion “Long” Jones, the 
proprietor of the famous Fountain House and quite 
a factor in Wisconsin politics, was the master of 
ceremonies. In those days Waukesha was a great 
summer resort for southern people, and it happened 
that a tall, lanky southerner, who was a guest at the 
Fountain House, was present at the meeting. He 
remarked to Mr. Jones after the address: “So that’s 
your Governor?” “Yes,” replied Jones, “that’s our 
Governor.” “And he served in the late war?” asked 
the southerner. “Yes, he served throughout the 
war.” “My God,” said the southerner, “if all of you 
“Yanks’ had been as damn homely as he is, we would 
be fighting you yet.” 


With the incoming of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, it seemed that the purpose and intent of 
Governor Peck and his associates was to undo the 
major things that had been accomplished in Hoard’s 
administration. 


Immediate attention was given to the repeal 
of the Bennett Law, which was easily accomplished, 
and, following this, a policy was adopted by the 
State Dairy and Food Commission that made it pos- 
sible to build up a nefarious cheese business that 
all but ruined Wisconsin’s greatest industry. 


The populace seemed to be satisfied with Demo- 
cratic rule, for it re-elected Governor Peck in 1892, 
defeating John C. Spooner, his Republican oppon- 
ent, but Peck, in turn, was defeated by William H. 
Upham in 1894. Peck was the last Democratic gov- 
ernor the state has had. 
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The tremendous majority that Upham piled up 
against Peck was a subject of much speculation up- 
on the part of politicians, and Governor Hoard, be- 
ing called upon to explain the landslide, gave the 
following reason: 


“In promoting the circulation of my 
local newspaper throughout Jefferson 
County, the population of which is largely 
German, as to race, and Lutheran, as to 
religion, I have received in the last several 
months the names of more than four hun- 
dred young men who may be classed as 
German Lutheran Democrats and who 
sent me personal word that they proposed 
hereafter to vote the Republican ticket be- 
cause of the action of their church in vot- 
ing against the Bennett Law. They seem- 
ed to carry the idea that, through the mis- 
guided efforts of their leaders, they had 
been denied the most precious gift of citi- 
zenship ; denied the privilege of learning the 
tongue of their adopted country in their 
parochial schools, and had thereby been 
placed at a disadvantage in later life with 
the young men of other nationalities. 
When they saw the results of the past 
brought about very largely through the in- 
fluence of the Mother Church, they re- 
volted.” 


It is true that this reaction was universal 
throughout the state of Wisconsin, and it was un- 
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questionably the major reason why the Republican 
party was returned to power. 


In the intervening years, Hoard was not active- 
ly engaged in any political contest. 


The passage of time saw the completion of 
Harrison’s administration, when the country again 
completely reversed itself politically, placing the 
Democratic party in power, with Grover Cleveland 
at the helm. Toward the close of his administration, 
all signs pointed to a return of the rule of the Re- 
publican party, and of the various candidates men- 
tioned, William McKinley of Ohio was clearly in 
the lead in popular favor, although he was not the 
choice of the professional politicians, the “Old 
Guard” in Wisconsin, for example, being strongly 
opposed to him. 


In anticipation of McKinley’s nomination and 
election, a number of Hoard’s friends got together, 
and with the knowledge that Hoard was an out- 
and-out McKinley supporter, they laid their plans 
whereby, with Hoard as leader, they would carry 
the state for McKinley in the convention that nom- 
inated delegates to the national convention. 


These men had another purpose in view, of 
which the public and, for that matter, Hoard him- 
self had no knowledge. Hoard’s friends believed 
that he was the best qualified man in the United 
States to hold the portfolio in the President’s cab- 
inet of Secretary of Agriculture, and in recognition 
of the splendid service he had rendered agriculture, 
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they were determined to place him in the next Re- 
publican cabinet. 


Pursuing much the same methods that had been 
employed in Hoard’s first gubernatorial campaign, 
the state was organized and the Ex-Governor was 
commissioned to speak all over the state. This he 
did, and, in addition to his influence with the farmers 
and dairymen, he capitalized his prestige with the 
Civil War Veterans, being the Department Com- 
mander of Wisconsin for the G. A. R. at the time. 


So thorough and efficient was the preliminary 
work of the Hoard organization that when the con- 
vention was called to nominate delegates to the na- 
tional convention, nothing could prevent Hoard 
from being nominated as a delegate-at-large. 


There was consternation in the camp of the 
regular organization. The state had been in con- 
trol of the “Old Guard,” and it was expected that 
the “slate” made up for the St. Louis convention 
would go through as per schedule. 


In an effort to turn the tide of defeat, a com- 
mittee waited upon a number of Hoard’s leading 
constituents, and after admitting that their candi- 
date possessed the strength to dictate, they request- 
ed as a personal favor that Honorable Philetus Saw- 
yer of Oshkosh be given the honor of being the first 
member elected of the four delegates-at-large, which 
automatically made him chairman and placed him in 
control of the delegation. 


They based their plea upon the ground that Mr. 
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Sawyer had grown old in the service of his party 
and that this would probably be his last political 
engagement. Moreover, that the party owed him 
something for the service that he had rendered dur- 
ing the many years of an active political life. 


When the request was presented to Governor 
Hoard for a decision, he quickly discerned its pur- 
pose, but magnanimously acceded, and Mr. Sawyer 
was elected as the first delegate-at-large. 


By this little coup, the “Old Guard” had hoped 
to discredit Hoard in the convention so that he 
would fail entirely of election as a delegate-at-large. 
In this hope they were disappointed, as he was al- 
most unanimously elected as the second delegate. 


True to forecast, McKinley was nominated at 
the St. Louis convention as the standard bearer of 
the Republican party in 1896, and so thoroughly did 
Hoard and his associates conduct the campaign in 
Wisconsin that, although the regular Republican 
organization gave but half-hearted support to Mc- 
Kinley’s candidacy, he carried the state by a large 
majority. 

In due time, Hoard’s political friends got un- 
derway with the project that they had long nurtured 
of placing him in McKinley’s cabinet as Secretary. 
of Agriculture. Agricultural leaders and the agri- 
cultural press were enlisted in the support of 
Hoard’s candidacy, and the response was sponta- 
neous. When President-elect McKinley sent for 
Governor Hoard to come to Canton, Ohio, to talk 
over the situation with him, he made this statement: 
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“Hoard, your endorsement for the ag- 
ricultural portfolio in my cabinet is over- 
whelming. There is absolutely no ques- 
tion but that you are the outstanding 
choice of the farmers of America and, more- 
over, I appreciate the splendid work you 
have done for me and the party in Wis- 
consin, but very frankly I must say to 
you that I am confronted with a situation 
that makes it next to impossible for me to 
appoint you. 


“You are undoubtedly familiar with 
my relationship to Mark Hanna. You 
know that to him, more than any other one 
man, I owe my nomination and election, 
and Mr. Hanna insists that I appoint Henry 
Payne of Wisconsin as Postmaster General, 
— and there can not be two cabinet officers 
from the same state.” 


One of the strange alignments in this cam- 
paign was that Henry Payne and his crowd, in spite 
of the fact that the “Old Guard” in Wisconsin was 
tooth and nail against McKinley before the nation- 
al convention and did little for him afterwards, was 
so strong with Senator Hanna that when the selec- 
tion finally came to a show-down, Mark Hanna said 
to McKinley, “If you owe me anything in this cam- 
paign whatever, you can discharge the entire obli- 
gation by appointing Henry C. Payne of Milwaukee 
as Postmaster General.” 
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This is the story of how Hoard was denied a 
recognition that he richly merited, and agricultural 
America was deprived of a leadership that would 
have meant much in the development of husbandry 
that political obligations might be paid. 


So highly did McKinley esteem Hoard’s judg- 
ment that he asked him upon his return home to 
submit a list of six candidates for the position and 
to check his first and second choices. Hoard com- 
plied with McKinley’s request to the extent of mak- 
ing one recommendation, and the man who received 
that recommendation was appointed and held the 
office for sixteen years, Honorable James Wilson of 
Tama, Iowa. 


In Wisconsin politics the “Old Guard” re- 
mained in control until 1902, when the storm broke 
and the voters of the state rose in their might, say- 
ing, “We will have no more of boss rule and corrupt 
politics.” 


This movement of protest was brought about 
by the agitation and activity of such men as Hoard, 
Haugen, Davidson, Buckstaff, Harvey, Stephenson, 
Hicks, and others who formed the new alignment. 


It was at this psychological moment that a 
young Lochinvar came out of the West, a young 
man possessing all of the qualifications of leader- 
ship, fired with ambition and inspired with noble 
purposes. As he flashed across the political horizon, 
he instantly caught the attention of the electorate, 
who enlisted under his banner by the thousands, 
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thinking that they saw in him their deliverer from 
machine politics. 


This individual was none other than Wiscon- 
sin’s man of destiny, Robert M. LaFollette. Not 
only did LaFollette catch the ear of the masses, but 
men like Hoard, Davidson, and Stephenson of the 
new regime thought that they saw in him a poten- 
tial leader of great possibilities. This Daniel come 
to judgment set out in his platform the principles 
that they had been contending for, and they, there- 
fore, accepted him as their leader, giving him every 
possible support. 

That men of this character and standing got 
behind LaFollette’s candidacy for Governor in 1902 
meant much to the new leader and virtually insured 
his success, because he had no organization, he was 
poor, and he needed the supporting arm of strong 
men, both politically and financially. 

LaFollette was triumphantly elected, and thus 
were the machine politicians once more admonished 
that political parties, like every other human agency, 
must be held to strict accountability and that the 
leaders in all parties must place the will and wel- 
fare of the people above every other consideration. 


The history of reform teaches us that the re- 
former, in turn, ofttimes becomes a radical and a 
“boss,” and political history in Wisconsin has added 
one more illustration of this truth. 


In commenting upon this phase of the political 
situation in the early nineties in Wisconsin, Hoard 
said: 
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“I used to be an implicit believer in 
the doctrine that the people could do no 
wrong, but when I reflect, for example, up- 
on the terrible consequences that followed 
upon the secession of nine million people 
of the South, I am forced to the conclusion 
that the people sometimes constitute a ref- 
erendum of the most tremendous and dan- 
gerous nature. 


“T observe that in curing one political 
ailment, we have contracted another, for 
just as surely as ‘boss’ rule and corrupt 
politics are inimical to the interests of good 
government, so is socialism and its twin 
brother and advance agent, progressivism, 
the fruit of the political revolution that 
swept LaFollette into office. 


“The pendulum swung wide in one di- 
rection; now it is swinging out just as far 
in the other. It is ignoring the good that 
we have done, the improvement in the 
methods and comforts of life, the advance- 
ment in our civilization, and it says that 
our whole system, political, social, and ec- 
onomic, is wrong because, forsooth, cer- 
tain evils exist, when we know that evil 
must exist as an inseparable quality from 
human nature.” 


Inducted into office with Governor LaFollette 
was a legislature holding the same views that he 
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held, hence it followed that a flood of legislation 
was enacted that sought control and regulation, not 
only of the railroads and corporations, but of almost 
every other human agency, culminating in an in- 
novation in our political mechanics for the choosing 
of public officials. 


So conspicuous did Wisconsin become in the 
matter of enacting “progressive legislation” that 
some of the more important measures went out 
over the country labeled as the “Wisconsin Idea,” 
and for a time the state was the cynosure of all 
political eyes. 


Flushed with their early successes and drunk 
with a new power, LaFollette and his followers ap- 
propriated unto themselves the name of “Progres- 
sives” and in derision labeled the old crowd, “Stal- 
warts.” A political battle has been waged between 
these two factions of the Republican party for more 
than a score of years, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess for each, but never with the “little general,” as 
far as he himself was concerned, losing control. 


In seeking re-election in 1904, Governor La- 
Follette made as his chief campaign issue the new 
method of choosing public officers which is known 
as the Primary Election Law. 


He sought and secured the support of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoard for this measure, although he could 
not hold in line all of the other leaders who had 
supported him two years previously. 
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It has always been the author’s private opinion 
that Hoard gave a somewhat reluctant approval of 
the Primary Election Law. He believed it to be a 
Utopian idea, and he was never convinced that it 
would operate as a panacea in correcting all of the 
faults in our basis of representation. He viewed it 
as one more of the fine-sounding ideas that have 
been advanced for the regulation of mankind, 
beautiful in theory but ineffective in practice. 


Here, again, Hoard gave evidence of one of his 
most conspicuous characteristics —his singularly 
farseeing mind somehow enabled him to look into 
the future far beyond the ken of ordinary mortals 
and to forecast with almost uncanny accuracy the 
things that would eventually come to pass. An old 
Indian chief defined wisdom as “the power to see 
behind a tree,” and with this power Hoard was 
largely endowed. 


LaFollette was re-elected in 1904 on the issue 
of the Primary Election Law, and this law has since 
remained on our statute books. In its operation it 
has proven to be just what Ex-Governor Hoard 
foretold it would be, and it remained for its progen- 
itor and chief sponsor, Governor LaFollette, to pros- 
titute his political child for his own selfish interests. 


Governor LaFollette had not long been the 
leader of his party in the state before he began to 
exhibit a quality that later became notorious, 
namely, that of absolute dictator. He attributed to 
himself the high and mighty prerogatives of dictat- 
ing policies, of selecting candidates for office —in 
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fact, he became the most absolute political czar the 
state had ever known. 


The group of leaders who were really respons- 
ible for LaFollette’s early successes were not of the 
calibre to take dictation from him or any one else, 
and so they deserted him, and then LaFollette with 
a master stroke read them out of the party. 


When Hoard discovered this “rule or ruin” 
quality in LaFollette, it gave him serious apprehen- 
sion. Nevertheless, he continued to support him, in 
spite of the fact that many of Hoard’s old associates 
severely criticised him for continuing to support a 
man who had proven himself unfaithful to the 
friends who had made him. 


Significant of this attitude was a characteristic 
letter Hoard received from Honorable George Buck- 
staff of Oshkosh in 1904, in which he took Hoard 
seriously to task for supporting LaFollette on the 
primary election measure. In substance, Buckstaff 
said, “How can you continue to be misled by this 
demagogue, LaFollette? How can you continue to 
give your support to a man who has violated all 
claims upon the friendship of his friends? He 
fooled me once, but he can’t fool me the second time, 
which he apparently is doing with you.” 


Filled with doubts and misgivings as to the 
right course to pursue, Hoard still remained loyal 
to Governor LaFollette. 


He supported him in his candidacy for United 
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States Senator against both Spooner and Quarles, 
even though he owed much to these two men, 
Spooner in particular, for the splendid service ren- 
dered in Congress in the oleomargarine contest sev- 
eral years previously. 


But the break was bound to come, and come it 
did, the immediate cause being the disagreement be- 
tween LaFollette and Hoard on the question as to 
whether Governor James A. Davidson should be 
the candidate of his party to succeed himself as gov- 
ernor. LaFollette owed a great deal to “Honest 
Jim” Davidson. Davidson had been one of his loy- 
al supporters as a member of the Assembly and, 
moreover, on account of his nationality, he had been 
a wonderful vote getter for LaFollette among the 
Scandinavian peoples of the state. 


Time-honored precedent entitles the governor 
of Wisconsin to a second term if his first adminis- 
tration has been satisfactory to his party and to the 
people as a whole, and Governor Davidson, while 
not a spectacular type of statesman, had neverthe- 
less given the state a highly efficient and business- 
like administration and was clearly entitled to rec- 
ognition at the hands of his party for a second term. 


But “Boss” LaFollette had other plans. He 
had a candidate of his own, Irvine L. Lenroot of 
Superior, and discarding all other considerations, he 
insisted that Lenroot be given the nomination in 
place of Governor Davidson. 


Closely closeted in the executive mansion, far 
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into the night did Hoard reason and argue with La- 
Follette upon the fallacy, the injustice, the ingrati- 
tude of his course, but LaFollette stood as adamant, 
and when the door closed upon the conference, it 
also closed upon the friendship that had existed be- 
tween the two men. 


As a matter of political expediency, LaFollette’s 
course in insisting upon the nomination of Lenroot, 
one of his followers at that time, was one of the most 
asinine political moves he ever made, as his candi- 
date was signally defeated at the polls in November. 
In passing, it may be here stated that Irvine L. Len- 
root, once one of LaFollett’s strongest and most 
loyal supporters, to save his self-respect was later 
forced to the same course that had been taken by 
Governor Hoard and other leaders in the Republi- 
can party in Wisconsin. 


It was presumed that Lenroot’s break with La- 
Follette would terminate his political advancement, 
but on the contrary it enhanced it. In spite of La- 
Follette’s powerful opposition, Lenroot later won a 
seat in the United States Senate, to which office he 
was re-elected in 1920, and he is today serving his 
state with honor and distinction, everywhere recog- 
nized as one of the senatorial leaders. 


The severing of the friendship between Hoard 
and LaFollette had some elements of pathos in it. 
LaFollette was a young man whom Hoard had 
singled out, on account of his brilliancy of intellect 
and his power to influence men, to become a great 
leader. He reposed in him his fullest confidence, 
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and gave him his every support. Therefore, when 
the conviction was forced upon Hoard that this 
idol, whom the populace had set up, had “feet of 
clay,” the shock of discovery was indeed painful and 
humiliating. Hoard felt that he had been victim- 
ized, and he turned against the man who had so 
grievously misled him with a bitterness that he ex- 
pressed in the press and from the platform through- 
out the remaining years of his life. 


Although subjected to the constant attacks of 
Governor Hoard, as far as is known, and the au- 
thor has discussed this point with a number of La- 
Follette’s closest associates, he never struck back, 
which suggests the thought that deep down in his 
heart, “Little Bob” carried a respect and a kindly 
feeling for the Nestor of Wisconsin politics that 
went with him to his grave. 


Since the above lines were penned, the spec- 
tacular presidential election of 1924 has passed into 
history. 


Recognizing Senator LaFollette’s mental quali- 
fications and his power of leadership, there were 
thousands of clear thinking men in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere who were unable to determine in 
their own minds whether this unusual man was a 
real leader or merely a clever demagogue. 


LaFollette, to them, was an enigma, but this 
enigma was solved in a large measure when, self- 
nominated for the presidency, he made common 
cause with every malcontent, derelict, Bolshevik, 
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and protester against the things that are, and in- 
vited them all to unite under his banner. 


To obtain the goal of his life’s ambition, the 
presidency of the United States, LaFollette, to the 
mind of the author, made a supreme sacrifice in that 
he trucked and traded at the expense of party and 
principle for hoped for power and preferment. 


Senator LaFollette was repudiated by the elec- 
torate as no other candidate for the greatest office 
on earth has ever before been repudiated! 

The star of a brilliant but misguided son of 
the West set, with this final effort, never more to 
rise even though life had lasted. 


There was but one other political occurrence 
in Wisconsin in which Hoard took an active interest 
and that incident had to do with his old friend, Hon- 
orable Isaac Stephenson. 


In association with Governor Hoard, Mr. 
Stephenson had been one of the first supporters of 
LaFollette, and his support meant much because he 
was a man of great wealth. Every metropolitan 
newspaper in the state at the time was against La- 
Follette, but through the magnanimity of Stephen- 
son the Milwaukee Free Press was founded, there- 
by giving him a personal organ. 


In appreciation of his services, but more as a 
simple testimonial, Mr. Stephenson was tendered 
the nomination to fill the unexpired term of United 
States Senator Quarles, who died in office after serv- 
ing two years of his term. 
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There may have been a secret understanding 
to the effect that, inasmuch as Mr. Stephenson was 
an old man, he would not stand for re-election, but, 
be this as it may, Senator Stephenson decided to 
seek re-election. This, again, did not meet with the 
plans of LaFollette, who was then in the United 
States Senate himself, so he opposed Stephenson 
with all the strength of the powerful political ma- 
chine he had built. In combating the LaFollette 
Opposition, Senator Stephenson was forced to ex- 
pend a great deal of money, for the campaign was 
active and bitter, and when the issue was finally 
settled he was returned the victor. Then, at the be- 
hest of the man whom he had succored, one of the 
most outrageous and ungrateful acts in the political 
history of the state of Wisconsin was perpetrated, 
when Senator LaFollette sought to have Senator- 
elect Stephenson disqualified on the grounds that he 
had secured his election by corrupt practices and 
the lavish expenditure of money. 


It was admitted at the hearing that a large 
amount of money had been expended by Senator 
Stephenson, and it is just as true that none was 
improperly expended. Senator Stephenson was not 
the type of man to throw away the respect and es- 
teem of his fellowmen, gained through a long and 
useful life, by buying a seat in the United States 
Senate, and it was thus recorded by vote of the Wis- 
consin legislature sitting in judgment. 


Hoard’s old friend and associate of other days, 
Honorable Henry C. Adams, died while a member 
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of Congress in the year 1906, and to fill the vacancy, 
scores of Governor Hoard’s friends throughout the 
district urged him to become a candidate. Had he 
done so, there is little doubt but that he would have 
been elected without any serious opposition. 


Again, he was urgently solicited to become a 
candidate against LaFollette for United States Sen- 
ator in 1910, but this he refused, stating that he 
sought no political honors, and now that he was an 
old man and had gone through the fires of many 
political battles, he must content himself with such 
activities and such influence as he could wield 
through the columns of his publications. 


In closing the chapter upon Hoard’s political 
career, we submit the estimate of the man in the 
words of others: 


“Governor Hoard was too broad and 
patriotic a man to belong to any organiza- 
tion that would introduce religion into 
politics, nor would he even cater to reli- 
gious prejudice for the sake of temporary 
political gain.”—Medford Star. 


“Now and then there is a man of the 
Ex-Governor Hoard stamp. His speech 
was not framed for the ear alone. His 
words sank deep into the hearts and con- 
Sciences of men. We have yet too good 
an opinion of mankind to think that it will 
be unmoved by such leadership. The pro- 
cess may be slow, but we think it will be 
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sure. If so, the time will come, however 
long delayed, when men like William 
Dempster Hoard will be recalled from pri- 
vate life to public station. Then surely 
will the statesman supersede the politician, 
the patriot supplant the demagogue. For 
our gallant Ex-Governor who, like the 
matchless Conklin, ‘bore the burden of de- 
feat alone, who earned and kept his self- 
respect, who would not sacrifice principle 
for place or for power,’ we entertain a re- 
gard that well nigh amounts to venera- 
tion.” — Appleton Post. 


The Milwaukee Journal in the August 19, 1890, 
issue, in giving pen pictures of politicians at the Re- 
publican convention, spoke of Hoard as follows: 


“He is neither handsome nor pictur- 
esque, but there is something about him 
that. draws you to him, invites personal 
friendliness on the part of those with whom 
he comes in contact. He always has an 
air of sadness, and even in his jokes, he 
frequently presents the pathetic side of a 
story more than the humorous. So far as 
is known, he is a man absolutely without 
malice and one whose resentments are as 
misleading as a summer cloud.” 


Years after the strife of political conflict had 
cleared away, a very significant testimonial to the 
regard in which Governor Hoard was held by all 
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classes and parties in his state was given him in 
the form of a banquet and reception held in the city 
of Madison, but which, unfortunately, he could not 
attend on account of his infirmities. This is what 
the Milwaukee Free Press said editorially of the 
occasion: 


“The banquet and reception in honor 
of William Dempster Hoard at Madison 
was a fitting testimonial to a man who has 
done so much to promote one of the chief 
industries of the state. 


“We are sure that all the people in 
Wisconsin, regardless of politics, will join 
in the testimonial that was paid him as 
soldier, dairyman, journalist, educator, a 
friend of mankind, whose geniality, sym- 
pathy, and humor have made for him 
friends wherever he was known, and whose 
large contribution to the prosperity of the 
state and its people it would be difficult to 
appraise. 


“His has been a life work devoted to 
the promotion of the prosperity of his state 
and the happiness of its people. No man 
has contributed more to the substantial 
growth and welfare of Wisconsin; no man 
has done more to help so many to success 
and contentment. His has been a long and 
useful life, and now after more than half a 
century, he must find satisfaction in looking 
back upon it. 
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“Mr. Hoard must ever be regarded as 
one of the great men of the state and the 
nation — one of its chief citizens, and no 
honor which the people may pay him could 
be too great for such a life of usefulness 
and service.” 
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A survey of Hoard’s attitude toward education 
and his contact with educational activities in Wis- 
consin would be incomplete without a detailed ac- 
count of the fiercest educational battle ever waged 
in the Badger State. This contest was, in reality, 
a quasi political — educational —religious issue. 
It is known in the annals of Wisconsin as the Ben- 
nett Law issue. 


It transpired also that one of the high points 
in the life of Hoard centers in this measure. It is 
for this reason that it is given special prominence 
in his biography. 


It will be the author’s purpose, first, to analyze 
briefly and discuss the environment in which Hoard 
had lived and which gave him the viewpoints that 
he held upon certain phases of education and also 
define and narrate the status of the educational sys- 
tem in the state leading up to the time that this now 
famous controversy culminated and was decided. 


Our forefathers came from across the seas to 
escape religious or political persecution, the re- 
ligious exiles settling largely in New England. 


With the establishing of the little communities, 
the church was given first attention, then followed 
the school, for these pioneers held learning in very 
high esteem. As the colonies grew, townships were 
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laid out, and it became the general rule in New Eng- 
land that wherever fifty families were gathered to- 
gether a school district would be established, with a 
little schoolhouse as its center. 


This is the original unit of organization upon 
which the federation of the United States is founded. 


In their migrations westward, the New Eng- 
landers brought with them to New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio the customs and established the in- 
stitutions that had governed them in the original 
colonies. In later years as their descendants trav- 
eled still further westward into the Northwest Terri- 
tory, which later became the states of Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Ohio and Indiana, they, too, set up 
the same forms of government and of education. 


Hoard was born in this environment, and al- 
though his opportunity for schooling was very lim- 
ited, he nevertheless had the most profound regard 
for education in its broadest scope and interpreta- 
tion. 


He insisted that it is a fundamental of real 
education that true Americanism be instilled into 
the minds and hearts of the youth of America, no 
matter what their nationality, and that their in- 
struction in the traditions and the history of this 
country must be in the English language. 


Hoard did not oppose the giving of instruction 
in other languages, nor was he hostile to the paro- 
chial school, but he demanded that every child in 
the commonwealth be instructed in the English 
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tongue in some school for a certain period of time 
during each year and until arriving at a given age. 


In his varied career, he had many opportunities 
to observe what the lack of even the simplest in- 
struction in the English language meant in the de- 
velopment of the citizen. 


He related an incident of the Civil War that 
greatly emphasized his attitude upon this phase of 
education. 


With a detachment of his company at the be- 
ginning of the war, Hoard was forced to march 
over a wide area of the oldest settled portions of 
Virginia, in the counties of Accomac and North- 
ampton. Throughout all of this territory, he stated, 
that never once was a schoolhouse seen —an al- 
most unbelievable condition from the northerner’s 
viewpoint and one that he held partly responsible 
for the attitude of the Virginians upon the question 
of slavery. 


Again, in the early seventies, as the U. S. Cen- 
sus Enumerator in four of the most thickly settled 
German townships of Wisconsin, he had another ex- 
perience that strongly impressed him with the ne- 
cessity for the teaching of English in the public 
schools. 


Just prior to his engaging in the work of taking 
the census in these townships, three swindlers, who 
could speak German fluently, had preceded him, im- 
personating themselves as census takers. After 
their interview with the head of the family, they 
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would carry away his signature, which later turned 
up at a local bank in the form of a promissory note. 


So thoroughly had the impostors worked, that 
when Hoard appeared on the scene as the legitimate 
census taker, he immediately found himself in a hor- 
nets’ nest. Before he could proceed with his work 
he had to enlist the support of the county judge. 


One of the principal farmers in this community 
had three sons, the oldest twenty-two and the 
youngest fourteen, no one of whom could read or 
write a word of English, in spite of the fact that the 
district school was less than half a mile distant from 
their home. 


Hoard sought to argue with this man concern- 
ing his shortsighted policy in depriving his sons of 
the opportunity to learn to read and write the lan- 
guage of his adopted country, and he emphasized 
the injustice he was doing these sons by bringing 
them up in this ignorance. 


The old German’s reply was to the effect that 
the language of the old country was good enough 
for him and, therefore, it was good enough for his 
boys. 

“Was the German language good enough the 
other day to protect you from the act of signing 
your name to a piece of paper that later cost you 
one thousand dollars?” Hoard asked. “Would you 
have been foolish enough to have been caught in 
that trap had you been able to read and write Eng- 
lish? Don’t you see that your ignorance and your 
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prejudice against the language of this country has 
cost you dearly? One thousand dollars would have 
given your boys a pretty fair education; but no, for 
some reason or other, you would rather throw it 
away on some sharper who comes to you with a 
smooth and oily tongue and addresses you in the 
language of the Fatherland!” 


The old man stood aghast! He had not thought 
the problem through from this angle at all, and to 
do him justice, Hoard related that he eventually 
sought to induce his sons to attend the district 
school, which they refused to do because of their 
age and deficiency. 


This was but one of many incidents that came 
to the attention of the young census taker, and his 
heart and brain revolted against a condition that 
seemed to him absolutely unjust in consideration of 
the child and un-American from the standpoint of 
future citizenship. 


While the first settlers in the mid-western 
states came from the original New England stock, 
it was not many years before immigrants from the 
European countries began to settle in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere, coming in greatest numbers from the 
German Empire. 


These first importations from the Fatherland 
were refugees rather on account of religious per- 
secution than of political. They usually came over 
in small groups and were led by the preachers of 
their congregations. 
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In establishing homes and communities in the 
New World, it was but natural that the modes of 
life of the mother country, the language, and the 
course of thought should be perpetuated. 


There is no denying the fact that some of the 
earlier German immigrants hoped to establish in 
America a civilization in which their children and 
their children’s children would constitute a separ- 
ate and perhaps a superior and dominating class in 
the life of America. 


That this state of mind did exist to a degree 
was demonstrated during the World War, but as 
an item of history and, moreover, in simple justice, 
it must be recorded that the sons ind daughters of 
these pioneer German immigrants entertained no 
such ideas or opinions — with here and there an ex- 
ception — and in support of this statement, we in- 
troduce the roster of Uncle Sam’s army and navy, 
a very considerable per cent of which was com- 
posed of youth of Teutonic lineage. 


The old German leaders, particularly the clergy- 
men, soon discovered a tendency upon the part of 
their young people to break away somewhat from 
the home customs as the result of mingling with 
the youth of other nationalities, and so they were 
very much concerned to strengthen and safeguard 
the interests of the church and the parochial school 
system for the purpose of maintaining a unity of 
thought and racial exclusiveness. 


There was also another type of immigrant who 
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came to Wisconsin in the early days from Germany. 
This group, much smaller in number, constituted 
a very liberal and educated class of people who left 
the Fatherland on account of political persecution. 
They belonged to what is known as the “Intelligent- 
sia.” Their principal exponent in the United States 
was Carl Schurz of Wisconsin. 


This type of German immigrant sustained an 
entirely different attitude toward America and 
American institutions from that of the former ar- 
rivals. 


The splendid Americanism defined by the 
words of Carl Schurz will give the best under- 
standing possible of the very radical difference be- 
tween these two German elements constituting Wis- 
consin’s early population. Mr. Schurz said, during 
the course of an appeal to his countrymen: 


“Let us never forget that we, as Ger- 
mans, are not called upon here to form a 
separate nationality, but rather to contrib- 
ute to the American nationality the 
strength there is in us, and in place of our 
weakness to substitute the strength where- 
in our fellow Americans excel us and blend 
it with our wisdom. We should never for- 
get that in the political life of this Repub- 
lic, we, as Germans, have no peculiar in- 
terest, but that the universal well-being is 
ours, also. In the fires of the present crisis 
and the testing of America, may we all 
learn that by unity of speech and harmony 
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of thought the ultimate American is to be 
the light of civilization.” 


Unfortunately the leadership of men like Carl 
Schurz could not prevail against the other German 
element that enlisted under the slogan, “Unser 
sprache und sitten, die geben wir nicht hin.” (“We 
will not surrender our language and customs.’’) 


This was the situation in Wisconsin when Gov- 
ernor Hoard was elected as its chief executive. 


A survey by the State Department of Education 
at that time revealed the fact that approximately 
fifty thousand children in Wisconsin between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years were not attend- 
ing any school whatever, parochial or public. 


According to the “Germania” of Milwaukee, the 
leading German newspaper of the state, there were 
one hundred and twenty-nine parochial schools in 
which no instruction was being given in the English 
language. In some of the country districts in which 
the German element predominated, instruction was 
being given in German at the expense of the peo- 
ple as a whole and clearly in violation of the law. 


With these existing conditions, is it any won- 
der that a man, reared as was Hoard, gave his first 
consideration upon becoming governor to correcting 
an evil, which, to his mind, if it were permitted to 
continue would undermine the foundations of the 
government? 


In his message to the Legislature, he clearly 
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set out the situation, earnestly recommending the 
passage of such legislation as would institute a new 
order of things in the education of youth. The 
essence of his message upon this subject follows: 


“The child that is and the citizen that 
is to be has a right to demand of the state 
that it be provided, as against all contingen- 
cies, with a reasonable amount of instruc- 
tion in common English branches. Espe- 
cially has it a right to demand that it be 
provided with the ability to read and write 
the language of this country. In this con- 
nection, I would recommend such legisla- 
tion as would make it the duty of the coun- 
ty and state superintendents to inspect all 
schools for the purpose and with the au- 
thority to require that reading and writ- 
ing in English be daily taught therein.” 


The Governor’s recommendation took form in 
the Legislature in the lower house in a bill intro- 
duced by one Michael Bennett, a Roman Catholic. 
This bill bore his name when it became a law. 


In the Senate, the bill was introduced and spon- 
sored by a German Lutheran, Christian Wydule of 
Milwaukee. The measure encountered little or no 
opposition and became a statute. 


Considered strictly upon its merits, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any right-thinking American could 
take exception to the purpose and intent of the Ben- 
nett Law. It simply made it a matter of compulsion 
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that all children within the state between the ages 
of seven and fourteen must attend a school and 
there receive instruction in the common branches 
taught in the English language for a period of not 
less than twelve weeks during each year. 


The wisdom of the law from the literacy stand- 
point became apparent almost at once, and had one 
phrase been omitted from the Bennett Law, it nev- 
er would have become an issue that stirred the state 
to its depths. This phrase was “the English lan- 
guage.” 


Scarcely had the measure become effective, be- 
fore the German priests and the dominies discovered 
that in its operation it was bound to undermine 
their influence, and so they at once set up a hue 
and cry, demanding its repeal and threatening 
political disaster to any man or party that would 
not yield to their importunities. 


For the first time in the history of America, 
Protestant and Catholic made common cause, and, 
misled by their spiritual advisers, the great body 
of law abiding German-Americans within the state 
developed a religious fanaticism that swept every- 
thing before it. Long before Governor Hoard’s 
first term expired, it was evident that the Bennett 
Law would be the issue upon which the next elec- 
tion would turn. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties were anxious to avoid direct contact 
with it, but not so with Governor Hoard. He be- 
lieved that the law was right and upon it he staked 
his political destiny. 
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He might have escaped defeat had be been will- 
ing to compromise or even temporize, and no finer 
example of the man’s upstanding character and ad- 
herence to conviction can be cited than an incident 
which occurred at the executive office. In relating 
this incident, we again quote Governor Hoard’s own 
words: 


“I was waited upon by a committee of 
five of the leading Lutheran clergymen of 
the state, who earnestly urged me to turn 
my back upon the Bennett Law, to refuse 
to execute it, and who went even further 
than this by accompanying their request 
with thinly veiled threats that unless I did 
so, I would be defeated at the polls in No- 
vember. 


“T listened to this group of men with 
astonishment, and I finally replied to them 
with this query: ‘Do I understand that you 
gentlemen are ministers of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ? Do I understand that you 
believe in the Bible and in the sanctity of 
an oath taken upon that Bible?’ They re- 
plied in the affirmative. 


“ ‘Well,’ I continued, ‘I had begun to 
have most serious misgivings. I took my 
oath upon your Bible that as Governor of 
this state I would maintain and support the 
Constitution of the state of Wisconsin and 
of the United States and all laws made in 
pursuance thereof, so help me God, and 
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here you come, professing to be disciples of 
the Master and preachers of His gospel, be- 
lievers in the Scriptures and the sanctity of 
an oath, and urge upon me, your Governor, 
to commit a perjury.’ 


“*Gentlemen, do you see where your 
bigotry and ecclesiasticism have brought 
you? You intimate that the continuance of 
my present purpose will bring defeat upon 
me and my party. This is of but trifling 
moment, but I wish to warn you here and 
now that as representatives of a great body 
of splendid men and women, as representa- 
tives of a great denomination, that by tak- 
ing your church into the political arena and 
there making of it a football to be kicked 
about by contending politicians you 
will live to rue the day. I wish furthermore 
to say to you that if you persist in your 
purpose of planting your church across the 
pathway of human progress, thereby pre- 
venting your youth from receiving instruc- 
tion in the English language, you will 
eventually lose your position of leadership 
and the respect of the young men and 
young women now in your church for your 
selfish action.’ ” 


It must not be assumed that the entire German- 
American population was opposed to the Bennett 
Law. ‘There were thousands of broad minded pa- 
triotic citizens of German birth or German parentage 
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who believed absolutely in the law and who sup- 
ported it with all of their strength. 


In marked contrast to the pernicious activity of 
some of the higher officials in the Catholic Church 
in Wisconsin, notably Archbishop Katzer of Mil- 
waukee, was the attitude of Archbishop Ireland 
who, after listening to an address given by Governor 
Hoard at a reception tendered him in St. Paul, dur- 
ing which he spoke of the political battle being 
waged in Wisconsin upon an educational issue, 
sought out Governor Hoard and addressed him in 
these words: “Governor Hoard, you must stand up. 
I must stand up. All who believe in America and 
Americanism must stand up and fight this poison- 
ous spirit of foreignism.” 


With the forming of the battle lines in the fall 
of 1890, Hoard assumed the active leadership of his 
party, and with the splendid support of Honorable 
John C. Spooner and other Republican leaders, 
stumped the state, addressing meetings everywhere, 
appealing to the reason and patriotism of the peo- 
ple to “stand by the little red schoolhouse.” 


Of all of the impulses and motives that govern 
life, none are so unreasonable, irrational, and vindic- 
tive as those that spring from religious intolerance, 
and this fact was demonstrated in the Bennett Law 
campaign. 


There were many instances where the attitude 
of Hoard’s audiences was so hostile that he was de- 
nied the courtesy that was due him as the state’s 
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chief executive, and there were several occasions 
where hot-headed leaders sought to break up his 
meetings entirely. 


The press of the state was strongly divided. 
The foreign press, that is, the German publications, 
aligned themselves against the Bennett Law, and 
some of the leading English publications were in 
bitter opposition to it. 


In spite of all of this, had it not been for the 
serious handicap of national political issues, there 
is little doubt but that Hoard and the Bennett Law 
would have survived the contest, but everything 
considered, the burden was too great and he went 
down to defeat. 

The eternal law of checks and balances was 
not long in asserting itself and the reaction soon 
developed. One of the first indications of this re- 
action was the voluntary revision of the school cur- 
riculum in some of the parochial schools of the 
Lutheran Church, whereby instruction in English 
was introduced into these schools. The sons of 
the Germans who had so bitterly opposed Hoard 
and the Bennett Law were the first, perhaps, to see 
the fatal error that their church had committed, and 
many of them at the first opportunity deserted the 
party that had secured the repeal of the law. 


The clergy itself came to realize that it had 
erred grievously, because when the heat of the con- 
flict had died out and the animosities that it had 
engendered softened, the beneficent purpose, the 
wisdom of the measure, stood revealed. 
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An incident that touched Hoard very deeply oc- 
curred a number of years later, one that he took 
great pleasure and satisfaction in recounting. 


The Lutheran Synod was in session in his home 
city, and during its deliberations a delegation of a 
dozen or more clergymen in attendance called up- 
on Ex-Governor Hoard, stating to him that the 
purpose of their call was to express their profound 
regret that they, as clergymen of the Christian 
church, had so far misunderstood him and the real 
purpose and meaning of the law that he championed, 
as to array themselves in bitter and determined op- 
position to it. They further assured him that should 
this question or any other having to do with the 
teaching of the English language to the children in 
the state of Wisconsin again arise, the Lutheran 
church would be solidly in favor of the movement. 


Another incident of a somewhat parallel nature 
occurred in 1910, when Ex-Governor Hoard was 
earnestly urged by the German Lutherans in his 
district, many of whom were Democrats, to come 
out as a candidate for Congress in opposition to the 
Honorable John M. Nelson. The delegation that 
waited upon him, in making its appeal, said: 


“We, as Lutherans, voted against you 
in 1890 and under most serious misappre- 
hension. Ever since that time we have felt 
that we did you a great wrong, and we have 
longed for some opportunity whereby we 
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could record a vote for you for some im- 
portant position of leadership, or again as 
a candidate for Governor or as a member of 
Congress, and we assure you that if you 
will accept such a candidacy that you will 
receive the united support of the German 
Lutheran people in this district.” 


Considered in the light of later world events, 
in the retelling of the story of the Bennett Law, 
certain conclusions from which we can not escape 
- force themselves upon the thoughtful reader. 


Our draft records in the World War indicated 
that seven hundred thousand men were mustered 
into the service who could neither read nor write 
the English language. The appeal of a liberty bond, 
a food pledge, or a Red Cross donation was a total 
blank, it is estimated, to at least ten per cent of our 
people because of their inability to understand or 
to read the language of their country. 


How different might have been the record of 
the great commonwealth of Wisconsin in the world 
conflict, had the Bennett Law not been stricken from 
the statute books years before. Instead of a black 
mark being placed against the state for the attitude 
of some of its people who failed to support the gov- 
ernment, might we not have had a one hundred 
per cent loyalty? No reader of this narrative will 
claim that this condition existed. 


Hoard’s attitude upon foreignism remained un- 
changed to the end of his life, as one of his last 
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public utterances made shortly after America en- 
tered the World War clearly indicates: 


“Germanism in America had no right 
to exist from the beginning, and it is clear 
to every one at this time that it can not 
continue to exist. Potent forces are work- 
ing steadily and effectively against it. Ger- 
manism is dying a natural death. 


“Nor can the study of the German lan- 
guage continue in the common school sys- 
tem. It has served to keep alive alien 
thought and sentiment and has retarded 
America’s work. What our children need 
and must have is as thorough a knowledge 
as possible of the language of this country. 
So far as the German language is con- 
cerned, there is only one thing that re- 
mains to be considered and that is the 
teaching of German in parochial schools. 
The problem here is difficult to solve and 
it calls for earnest thought. 


“Our boys fighting in France are ex- 
erting a splendid and powerful influence. 
They are part of all of us. They include 
boys of German blood in proportion to 
every other lineage and they are all Ameri- 
cans. We love them. We fear for them. 
We pray for them and what they are do- 
ing. All of us, and particularly their fa- 
thers, brothers, and other kinsmen, must 
stand by them. No one should do aught 
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to make their task more difficult or danger- 
ous. No one can feel concerned for them 
without feeling greater concern for Ameri- 
ca’s cause. This is one of the things that 
make for a greater and lasting union among 
ourselves. Men are aroused and deter- 
mined. The things we love are safe.” 


Although Governor Hoard suffered defeat, it 
was not personal, and the great principle for which 
he fought could not be erased from the minds of 
men. His brave and manly stand endeared him to 
all right thinking citizens. The world loves a fight- 
er and, when threatened with political death by reli- 
gious bigots and stampeding, temporizing politi- 
cians, he hurled back at them the ultimatum that he 
would stand by his convictions and go down with 
the good ship “Principle,” if need be, he reached 
the summit of inspired leadership. 


The following comment upon Hoard and the 
Bennett Law appeared in the columns of the Pitts- 
burgh Evening Telegram shortly after he had com- 
pleted his term as Governor: 


“At a time when the nation is search- 
ing for another typical American, so grand- 
ly represented in the lives of Lincoln and 
Grant, one notes with a marked degree of 
satisfaction that the unveiling of Grant’s 
monument recently at Galena, [llinois, 
brought to the forefront a man (Hoard) 
who, while eulogizing his former leaders, 
was unconsciously uttering a simple, un- 
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exaggerated statement of his own sterling 
qualities. 


“Ex-Governor Hoard is a man whose 
early associations and training were the 
same as those of our national heroes, Lin- 
coln and Grant. Hardship and sorrow have 
left their marks upon his gaunt visage, but 
the difficulties against which this self-made 
man had to struggle have deepened and 
broadened his character and enlarged his 
generous sympathies. 


“In that unreasoning tidal wave of 
political reaction that swept over the coun- 
try in the elections of the year, Hoard was 
retired from office while he was espousing 
a cause dear to the heart of every true 
American, irrespective of party, the cause 
of popular education. 


“While we are anxiously looking for 
the solution of the problem of indiscrimi- 
nate immigration and non-assimilation, let 
us not forget that here is a man who was 
fearless and unselfish in his efforts to se- 
cure an education in the English language 
for the foreign element of his own state. 


“The Bennett Law, which was passed 
as a result of his official efforts, provided 
that every child must learn to speak and 
read the tongue of America. 

““Expediency’ and ‘policy’ were urged 
as substitutes for duty, but to use the words 
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Hoard applied to Grant, ‘he accepted his 
duty as do all great soldiers in the white 
light of simple truth.’ 

“This act alone will stamp him for all 
time as a man so saturated with the irresist- 
ible logic of lofty patriotism that there 
could be no place in his heart for the mis- 
leading sophistry of selfish ambition.” 


Thirty years afterward, William Herbert 
Hobbs, writing in the Outlook, paid this tribute to 
Hoard: 


“It has been said of Governor Hoard 
that, in securing the enactment of the Ben- 
nett Law when he did, this staunch patriot 
was twenty-five years ahead of his time. 
No doubt this is true. It is now just thirty 
years since the Bennett Law was first in- 
troduced into the Wisconsin Legislature, 
and in respect to education and American- 
ism, each of the last few years must be 
counted the equivalent of many normal 
ones. 


“It is now for us to take up and put 
through the splendid pioneer work of the 
great Wisconsin Governor, the luster of 
whose shield must grow brighter with the 
years, as the people are better able to 
measure his great work, even though the 
immediate result was defeat and retirement 
from public life.” 
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We now come to the consideration of Hoard’s 
agricultural career and his influence upon the 
thought and practice of husbandry, not alone in its 
more restricted relationship to dairying, but agri- 
culture in its broadest scope and aspect. 


However much this dynamic man may have af- 
fected the times in which he lived as a whole, his 
greatest contribution to humanity is recorded in 
a progressive agriculture, intelligent farming, hap- 
py homes, broader lives, and a conscious, loyal citi- 
zenship. 


Hoard gathered many threads from the loom 
of life and he wove them all into a fabric of per- 
fect design. He had that rare type of mind that looks 
back over the forgotten past, discovers and assimi- 
lates the essence of experience, history, and philos- 
ophy. He pictured the master minds as hovering 
over the world, unmoved by the commonplace and 
the obvious, sitting apart from the rabble, think- 
ing — thinking — and forever striving for expres- 
sion toward an objective; impelled by an impulse 
that lay just beyond the boundary of consciousness. 
And likewise he became a modern thinker, an in- 
terpreter and a leader because he solved the riddle 
of the ages. 


If he looked backward over the past, he also 
peered forward into the future. He thrust his mind 
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through the obscurity that hides truth, always grop- 
ing and searching for the unknown. 


Some thinkers and investigators become cynics. 
Forever confronted by the grinning visage of igno- 
rance that stalks across the pathway of enlighten- 
ment, they come to look upon life as a travesty in 
which we all play the part of fools. Philosophy, 
science, and metaphysics, the choicest products of 
intellect, they label as vaporings; and their exempli- 
fication they depict as the beating of hollow drums. 


Not so with this man. Again did his genius 
save him from despair, from cynicism, and from in- 
action. Every discouragement, every rebuff which 
he met in the domain of thought or action served 
only to stimulate him to renewed activity. He was 
often misled. He followed many blind trails to their 
endings. He made many mistakes, but upon the in- 
visible banner which he carried before him was in- 
scribed this legend, “You shall know the truth, and 
the truth, it shall make you free,” and with an abid- 
ing faith in this principle, he progressed slowly and 
laboriously onward and upward. 


As a preface to this chapter, the author has 
purposely given greater attention to an analysis of 
the character of the man than he has elsewhere, 
for the reason that the subject of agriculture called 
forth the greatest exercise of Hoard’s faculties and 


talents. 


Without realizing it, perhaps, Hoard was agri- 
culturally minded. No one ever achieves a distinct 
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success in any field of activity who does not have 
the broadest conception of its scope and purposes, 
and Hoard’s broad understanding of agriculture was 
the keystone of his success. 


Hoard sensed the absolute necessity for animal 
husbandry in the practice of agriculture, and, like 
a voice of one crying in the wilderness, he preached 
against the wanton wastefulness of soil fertility 
which results from the continued raising of cereal 
crops. 


Dairying, to him, was merely an expression of 
sound agriculture because it builds for permanency, 
and this was the basis of his reasoning. 


He had seen the effect of wheat raising and 
single cropping in his native state. He had ob- 
served the experiences of the pioneers as they mi- 
grated westward, ever westward, after robbing the 
virgin lands upon which they first settled of their 
fertility to a point where the seed of planting was 
scarcely returned by the harvest. 


He had noted the magic reclamation of these 
wasted lands by the introduction of dairying and 
diversified farming, and he saw years before others 
did, that, if agriculture was to survive, if those who 
practiced it were to prosper, farmers must cease to 
be soil vandals and become soil builders. 


It has been mentioned earlier in this text that 
upon being forced to leave school at the age of four- 
teen years, Hoard worked during the summer 
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months for a neighbor by the name of Waterman 
Simons. 


This good man was a first-class dairyman. He 
had a fine herd of some fifty dairy cows, and he en- 
gaged in dairy farming and the home manufacture 
of butter and cheese according to the best known 
methods and practices of that day. 


Young Hoard had passed the home of this 
neighbor many times as he trudged along the road 
on some errand for his mother to the village of 
Munnsville. Frequently, if the herd was near the 
roadside, he would pause and, leaning over the fence, 
gaze at the grazing cattle indefinitely. Farmer Sim- 
ons had observed this trait in the lad, and so he said 
to him one day: “My son, I see that you are very 
fond of cows.” “Yes, I am,” replied the boy. “Well, 
why don’t you come and work for me awhile, and 
I will teach you what I know about cows and also 
how to make cheese and butter.” 


The tender was no sooner made than accepted 
by the boy, and it was readily confirmed by his par- 
ents. There can be no question but that the time 
spent in this school of experience and in association 
with so fine a man laid the foundations deep and 
broad for Hoard’s future career in agriculture. 


Himself a great student, Mr. Simons insisted 
that the young apprentice devote one hour each day 
to reading, in addition to any time he might have 
for evening reading, which was not great because 
the “chores” were seldom done before nine o’clock, 
and this was then, as now, bedtime on a farm. 
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Upon the reading table in the Simons home 
were such agricultural publications as the Orange 
Judd Farmer, the Country Gentleman, and Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker. Young Hoard had never had 
opportunity to see or read farm papers before, and 
these, together with a choice selection of books, 
became his constant companions. 


Shortly before he was twenty-one years of age, 
he made the announcement one day to his parents 
that he was going West. Out of his wages he had 
saved the sum of $70.00. Bidding his family good- 
bye, he departed from the scenes of his boyhood. 


A brief description of dairying, as it was prac- 
ticed in New York State in those early times, may 
not be without interest for the present-day dairy 
farmers. 


Cows were milked in summer and went “dry” 
in winter —there was no such thing as “winter 
dairying.” It was supposed that the longer rest a 
cow had between her lactation periods, the better 
cow she would be when she freshened. 


Most of the containers and utensils used in the 
dairy house were made by the local coppersmith. 
There was some tinware, but it was considered to 
be too expensive. Much difficulty was experienced 
in keeping these utensils clean and sanitary, and it 
was a common practice to use dry white sand to 
scour them, after which they were placed upon 
shelves in the sunlight to dry—a custom, by the 
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way, as far as drying is concerned, that might well 
be continued. 


The home-made butter was packed in wooden 
tubs or firkins. A hard job it was to avoid the 
“woody” flavor imparted by these containers, which 
flavor, of course, reduced its selling value very 
materially. Butter rarely brought over ten cents 
per pound and cheese sold from three to six cents 
per pound, while calves in the fall of the year were 
usually legal tender at five dollars apiece. There 
was only one breed of cows, this being a mixture of 
all breeds. 


To introduce and discuss every subject per- 
taining to agriculture and dairying with which 
Hoard came in contact would require a volume in 
itself. Interesting and valuable as a treatise of this 
character would be, it is beyond the purpose of the 
present engagement. We will, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a presentation of the really big, funda- 
mental things with which he was prominently iden- 
tified in the development of husbandry. 


THE TEMPERAMENT OF CATTLE 

One of Hoard’s earliest and most valuable con- 
tributions to dairy knowledge consisted in his dem- 
onstration of the following proposition, “Tempera- 
ment determines form and form governs function.” 


Up to the time he made this somewhat radical 
declaration, no particular attention had been given 
temperament in determining the function of an ani- 
mal, brute or human. 
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Most dairymen were just milking — giving lit- 
tle or no thought to breeds and breeding, with the 
result that many of them were keeping cows instead 
of having cows keep them. 


Not so with Hoard. He was investigating, 
classifying, and theorizing to discover how and why 
the dairy cow differed from her beef sister. He 
studied her exterior conformation; he went to the 
abattoir where he saw and measured her interior 
anatomy. He looked back of the perfect cow to dis- 
cover the secret springs of action that were behind 
her splendid performance. He traced her origin 
by the laws of heredity, selection, and environment. 
He created in his imagination the perfect dairy type 
with a reason pinned by logic to meagre flesh, dish- 
ing face, small head, sharp shoulders, strong, prom- 
inent backbone, flat, sloping ribs, deep body, in- 
curving thighs, well-hung udder, and soft, mellow 
skin. He coupled butterfat and nervous energy to- 
gether in this ideal dairy cow and placed them side 
by side in this creature hewn out of his thought. 


“The dairy function in cows,” he said, 
“is like the speed function in horses, all 
very largely a matter of temperament. In 
the human family we have the same types; 
those with the phlegmatic temperament and 
those with the nervous temperament. The 
former are the flesh-forming type. They 
usually have a short, thick neck, large 
trunk, and short limbs. The nervous tem- 
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perament type, of which I am an example, 
are tall, slender, and angular. You can’t 
any more put fat on the bones of a man like 
me than you can fatten a fanning mill by 
running oats through it, and thus it is with 
the brute animal.” 


These years of investigation and study made 
Hoard a wonderful judge of the dairy type, which 
qualification he exhibited on numerous occasions. 
A case in point will serve to show his skill in this 
direction. It chanced that he was judging a large 
class of Holstein-Friesian cows at the Minnesota 
State Fair. After due examination, he awarded the 
blue ribbon to a certain animal that apparently had 
been given little consideration by the assembled 
breeders. A murmur of disapproval went up when 
Hoard, addressing the gathering, said: “Gentlemen, 
I am judging for talent, for capacity as a dairy cow, 
not for beauty; and I will stake my reputation that 
this animal is the best Holstein cow here. My motto 
is, ‘handsome is that handsome does.’” Two days 
later the test proved that the cow he had placed 
first was not only the best cow in the Holstein ex- 
hibit, but also of all breeds shown at the fair. 


He possessed the uncanny faculty of reading a 
dairy animal’s past. Irrespective of the present phys- 
ical condition, he could go through a herd of dairy 
cows and pick out with unerring accuracy every 
animal that at some time in her history had been 
poorly rationed, undernourished, or half starved. 
In commenting upon an exhibition of this nature, 
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one of the best breeders in the country said: “I have 
never witnessed so marvelous a demonstration.” 


HOARD’S DESCRIPTION OF A GOOD 
DAIRY COW 


We fancy that every practical dairyman who 
reads these pages will appreciate Governor Hoard’s 
description of a good dairy cow in his own words, 
so here it is: 


“A good dairy cow should have a large 
nostril, because milk is evolved from the 
blood, and the blood is vitalized by the air 
the cow breathes. She must have a large 
muzzle, because she must be a good feeder. 
She must have a full, prominent eye, be- 
cause this indicates strong nervous force 
and energy, and this is vitally necessary 
for large milk production. She should be 
long from the eye to the top of the poll, be- 
cause this indicates a large brain. The 
backbone should come up strong against 
the head. A good backbone is one of the 
most essential things in the requisites of a 
good dairy cow. The jointure of the back- 
bone to the head should be strong — if 
there is a falling away at this point, avoid 
that cow. The spinal marrow is but the 
continuation of the brain, and it is most 
important that strength and power in this 
particular be well indicated. The backbone 
should be rugged, showing large and heavy 
processes. A good cow will, as a rule, 
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show larger spinal processes than an ox. 
Furthermore, there must be strong navel 
development, else the cow will be lacking 
in vitality. The Yorkshire soldiers under- 
stood this latter point when they said of 
a fighter, ‘’e is nae gude, ’e ’as nae belly.’ ” 


Out of the crucible of experience, Hoard ac- 
quired knowledge and wisdom, as the following fine- 
ly turned paragraphs, spoken before a group of 
school superintendents who were inspecting the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Madison, clearly indicate. 
Placing his hand caressingly upon the head of a cow 
that had been led out for inspection, he said: 


“I have given years of study to the 
dairy cow, and I believe that I know a good 
deal about her, but more and more I am 
becoming convinced that the darkest place 
on earth is the inside of a cow. Chemists 
have their laboratories for research and in- 
vestigation; mechanics have their mechan- 
isms to aid them in the search for truth, but 
no human agency has been devised to en- 
able us to discover how the dairy cow trans- 
forms the hay and grain that she eats into 
milk. I never look at a cow but that I 
think of her with humility and a feeling of 
awe and inspiration.” 


THE DUAL-PURPOSE COW 
For a long period of years, it was the generally 
accepted idea, even among farmers who called them- 
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selves “dairymen,” that the most serviceable and 
profitable animal was the so-called dual-purpose 
cow; the breed or the composite breed of cows 
that would yield a certain amount of milk and, when 
no longer serviceable for this purpose, could be 
fattened and sold for beef was in greatest favor. 


Hoard, basing his conclusions upon his study 
of dairy temperament, pronounced this theory as 
one of utter folly and opposed to all the laws of 
nature. He gave the widest publicity in his pub- 
lication and on the platform to his views, and the 
battle was on. He became the principal exponent 
and champion of the single-purpose cow, while his 
distinguished friend and compatriot, Henry Wal- 
lace, the editor and publisher of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Alvin Sanders, the editor of the Breeder’s Gazette, 
and virtually the entire agricultural press picked up 
the gauntlet and just as vigorously argued that the 
dual-purpose cow is the logical and practical animal 
for the animal husbandman to raise. 


In contending for the verdict before any audi- 
ence of readers or auditors, Hoard always presented 
the fundamentals and the principles involved in 
animal life. Breed for a purpose and breed to type 
were the central thoughts in his argument, after 
which he sought to secure conviction by the intro- 
duction of pertinent illustrations. Of the many he 
employed, we select a few that were especially ef- 
fective. 


“The man who hazards his success in 
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the business of dairying upon the dual-pur- 
pose cow,” he said, “reminds me of a certain 
backwoodsman who, being subjected to the 
constant depredations of wild animals, 
conceived the idea of setting a spring gun 
to catch the marauders. His few head of 
stock ranged the woods and clearings, and 
so he said to himself, ‘I must set this gun 
so that it will hit if it’s a bear and miss if 
it’s a calf,’ which he accordingly did—but 
unfortunately his best calf sprung the trap. 
So you farmers who are keeping dual-pur- 
pose cows may well take a lesson from the 
experience of this simple backwoodsman. 
You seem to think you can breed your cows 
so that all the bull calves will be profitable 
steers and that all the heifer calves will be 
profitable cows. It can’t be done.” 


Upon another occasion, Hoard was delivering 
an address before the State Dairymen’s Association 
of New Jersey. It was at a time when the dual- 
purpose cow was still occupying the center of the 
dairy stage and his discussion, therefore, was very 
largely concerned with the theme. During the 
course of his address, he said: 


“There isn’t a single boy in the state of 
New Jersey who would go hunting foxes 
with a bird dog or would hunt birds with a 
foxhound. Not a boy in the state would 
do it! You can’t fool a boy, but you can 
often fool his daddy! I venture the opinion 
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that there are a whole lot of dairy farmers 
in this state who are hunting butterfat with 
a beef animal.” 


The state fair was in progress at Raleigh, 
North Carolina. The exhibit in the Swine Depart- 
ment was composed almost entirely of the famous 
southern breed of hogs known as the “razorback.” 
There was, however, one very fine pen of Berk- 
shires, and the owner of these hogs, puzzled and 
disgusted that so few of the fair visitors stopped to 
inspect his hogs, finally hailed a cracker who was 
hurrying by with this query, “Say, why do you fel- 
lows all run over to those pens of razorbacks and 
pass right by my fine Berkshires without even so 
much asa glance.” The reply, “Well, mister, I'll tell 
ye. You’uns hain’t got the kind o’ hog we’uns want. 
We’uns want a hog that will outrun a nigger.” It 
is well to remember that the southern owner of a 
hog that couldn’t outrun a negro was always in 
danger of losing possession of his property —a 
situation that Hoard admitted was hard to solve 
with a single-purpose animal. But he maintained 
that this was the only instance that he had ever 
heard of where the dual-purpose animal seemed 
preferable. 


Perhaps the most convincing and spectacular 
illustration that Hoard used in his pleading for the 


single-purpose animal was based upon an incident 
of the Civil War. 


General Sheridan, returning from Washington, 
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had reached Winchester in the Shenandoah Valley, 
where he was met by a courier bearing a dispatch 
that told of a disastrous engagement then in pro- 


gress for his command at Cedar Creek, twenty miles 
away. 


General Early, the Confederate commander, by 
a surprise attack had not only inflicted very severe 
losses upon the Union forces, but, by following up 
his advantage, was converting his victory into a 
complete rout for the Yanks, when down swept 
General Sheridan, mounted upon his famous charg- 
er, “Revenge,” and by the sheer force of his physi- 
cal courage and magnetic leadership, halted his flee- 
ing army, rallied and reorganized his scattered regi- 
ments, and gave battle to the enemy, thereby con- 
verting what would otherwise have been an igno- 
minious defeat into a semi-victory. 


Can you picture that magnificent steed as he 
thundered over the Winchester turnpike on that 
memorable October afternoon! Mile after mile 
flashed by under his magic hoofs as he bore his mas- 
ter with the speed of the wind to the scene of ac- 
tion. Though the rush of air through his distended 
nostrils seared his wind-torn lungs with every 
breath, though the terrific strain was calling for his 
last ounce of strength; wild-eyed and foam-flecked, 
he swept onward with never a sign of distress, be- 
cause he possessed the unconquerable spirit of the 
thoroughbred. In his veins flowed the blood of two 
thousand years of breeding — breeding for a single 
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purpose — speed—and when the supreme test 
came, he was not found wanting. 


“Oh, my country,” said the speaker, “what 
might have been thy fate had General Sheridan rid- 
den a scrub or a dual-purpose horse or a mount of 
any other character than an animal bred for the 
single purpose of speed!” 


As a fitting climax to his discussions upon this. 
subject, Hoard frequently made use of the following 
epigram: “Just so long as we are cursed with dual- 
purpose notions, just so long will we have no-pur- 
pose cows.” 


ALFALFA 

Lucerne, or alfalfa, as it is commonly known 
in the United States, is a forage plant as old as 
civilization. It was cultivated by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. It nourished the flocks and herds of the 
Medes and Persians. It has been grown for cen- 
turies in the countries of Europe where grazing and 
agriculture are practiced. 

The exact date of its introduction into this 
country is not definitely known, but it is not more 
than sixty or seventy years ago at the earliest. We 
learn of its being grown in California at an early 
period, and it is likely that the seed for these first 
plantings was imported from the Spaniards of 
South America and Mexico. Kansas was the first 
state to undertake this crop on a scale of some mag- 
nitude, and this state undoubtedly secured its foun- 
dation stock from California. In the northern states, 
however, authorities seem to agree that alfalfa was 
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brought to America by a German peasant by the 
name of Wendelin Grimm and that it was first 
grown and cultivated by him in Carver County, Min- 
nesota. 


This immigrant, along with his other earthly 
possessions, brought from Baden, Germany, fifteen 
pounds of “lucerne” or “alfalfa,” which he sowed 
on the little farm he acquired in Laketown Town- 
ship, Carver County, Minnesota. 


The transplanted seed grew and flourished, but 
it was early discovered that it was somewhat differ- 
ent from the alfalfa plant of lower latitudes. 


The southern aifalfa had a blue flower, while 
the “Grimm” alfalfa either had a blossom of yellow 
or variegated color. This difference in the plant 
was believed to be due to the crossing of southern 
species or varieties with the yellow-flowered alfalfa 
of northern Asia. 


To A. B. Lyman of Excelsior, Minnesota, to- 
gether with experts from various agricultural col- 
leges, is due the credit of establishing the fact that 
the “Grimm” strain of alfalfa could be successfully 
grown in northern latitudes, and today this alfalfa 
is known and grown from Maine to California. 


Hoard had read much concerning the alfalfa 
plant and he believed, by virtue of its excellent nu- 
tritive qualities, its luxuriance and rapidity of 
growth, that if it could be successfully grown in 
northern latitudes that it would be an ideal forage 
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crop for the dairy farmer. He had nowhere seen 
it growing in his native state, although a number 
of abortive attempts had been made in this direc- 
tion. - 


Driving along the highway one day, he saw 
what he took to be a patch of alfalfa growing in a 
fence corner by the roadside. Upon examination 
he found that it was alfalfa and withal a very sturdy 
variety. He speculated much to ascribe a reason for 
this unusual growth in this out-of-the-way place, 
and he finally concluded that however the original 
seed was deposited that its rank growth was due to 
the limestone dust blown from the roadside acting 
as a fertilizing agent. 


He was not yet a farm owner, but he did have 
a number of city lots adjacent to his dwelling, and 
upon these he began experimenting with the alfal- 
fa plant. His success was immediate, and shortly 
afterward, upon acquiring a fine farm property, he 
commenced the culture of alfalfa in earnest. 


In direct opposition to Hoard upon the question 
of the practicability of raising alfalfa in the northern 
states, stood the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
this being one of the few instances in which Gov- 
ernor Hoard and Professor Henry, Dean of the Col- 
lege, held radically opposing opinions. 


Once again did the dairymen pooh-pooh the 
dairy editor’s advice, saying, “This is another of 
Hoard’s notions — alfalfa won’t grow here!” Even 
his farmer neighbors who could see the splendid 
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fields of alfalfa upon the Hoard’s Dairyman Farm as 
they passed by were painfully slow and reluctant 
to follow his example. 


Time and experience proved that Hoard was 
right, and today, travel where you may over the 
Badger State in summer and autumn, you will be- 
hold broad, green fields of this wonder plant, wav- 
ing its purple crest in the breeze. From this humble 
beginning, Wisconsin has become a large-producing 
alfalfa state, with yearly increasing acreage. 


THE SILO 

The silo is not of modern origin as some may 
think. On the contrary it dates back to antiquity. 
In the history of the Roman Empire, reference is 
made to it in connection with the great armies of 
Caesar. True, it was nothing more than an excava- 
tion or a trench, into which the herbage and grass- 
es in excess of present needs were dumped, the same 
being preserved in a measure for future use by the 
liquor distilled from their own juices. 


Just when and where the silo was first intro- 
duced into the United States is difficult to deter- 
mine, but it is known that during the latter half of 
the last century farmers began to “dig” silos after 
the manner of the ancients. 


In Wisconsin it is a pretty well established fact 
that the first silo built or “dug,” for it was literally 
a trench in the ground, was in the town of Koshko- 
nong, Jefferson County, upon the farm of Levi Gil- 
bert in the year 1877. This innovation was the 
source of great interest to the farmers of this com- 
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munity, and it was not long before others followed 
Mr. Gilbert’s example. 


Along in the ’80’s, structures began to appear 
over the excavations, usually four-sided, and a few 
feet in height. From these simple modifications of 
the old trench type has developed the modern silo, 
substantially built of wood or masonry, rising in 
height from twenty-five to seventy-five feet, and 
having a capacity of many tons. 


Hoard was one of the first to experiment with 
the silo, as he quickly recognized its value in solv- 
ing the feeding problems of the animal husbandman. 
He built two silos of the square type upon his own 
farm, which are still doing service, and a third of 
circular design has been added. 


From the day many years before when Hoard 
became convinced of the merit of the silo, to the 
present, no issue of Hoard’s Dairyman has ever ap- 
peared in which the subject of “silos and silage” 
has not received major consideration and, moreover, 
he preached “silo” from the platform up and down 
this country, counseling and urging the dairy farm- 
ers to avail themselves of this most helpful adjunct 
to their business. 


There are in the United States today approxi- 
mately 400,000 silos. Of this grand total, 100,000, 
or twenty-five per cent, are in the great dairy state 
of Wisconsin, and another 100,000 are upon the 
farms of Hoard’s Dairyman’s subscribers, proving 
beyond peradventure that, while the silo has been 
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a potent factor in the successful development of 
dairying, the dairymen have also made the silo in- 
dustry. 


THE BABCOCK TEST 


While brief reference has been made to the 
Babcock Test, its discovery was of such tremendous 
importance to the dairy industry that it commands 
first consideration in a discussion of the fundamen- 
tals that have influenced the practice of dairying. 


In commenting upon it, Governor Hoard said: 
“The Babcock Test came as a gleam of lightning 
midst dense darkness to disclose the folly of our 
present system of adjusting milk values, and it came 
none too soon to enable some dairymen to correct 
certain practices of which they had been guilty and 
which, if continued, would have barred them from 
passing through the portals where Saint Peter 
stands as the faithful sentinel.” 


Intelligent, progressive dairymen who were 
breeding both for milk volume and maximum but- 
terfat, realized that they were severely handicap- 
ped in competition with their less progressive neigh- 
bors because of the absence of any reliable test for 
grading milk according to the butterfat content; and 
science, realizing the great need, with test tube and 
graduate in hand, was earnestly striving to discover 
a solution of the problem. 


The first test for ascertaining the amount of 
butterfat in milk was known as the Lactobutyro- 
meter that appeared away back in 1877, but this test 
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was complicated, expensive, and not entirely accu- 
rate. Then came the Gravemetric Test, the Cream 
Gauge, the Churn Test, and the Oil Test Churn. 
After these appeared the Lactoscope, and the De- 
Laval Cream Separator Company developed a de- 
vice known as the Lactocrete. Then the Short Test 
appeared, devised by Professor F. G. Short of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, who later became an 
editor on Hoard’s Dairyman. The Parsons Test 
was brought out in the same year, 1888. The Coch- 
rane Milk Valuer was the product of the Sharples 
Cream Separator Company. Of these earlier butter- 
fat measures, the Oil Test Churn was the most ac- 
curate and satisfactory. In 1890 the Beimling Test 
was brought out by the Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, and the Patrick Test by the Iowa Experiment 
Station. 


It remained for Dr. Stephen M. Babcock, of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, to surpass the 
labors of all of these earlier investigators by pro- 
ducing the perfect test— simple, economical, and 
accurate, in the year 1890. 


Never before was a new idea received and ac- 
cepted into a great industry with as little opposition 
as was this butterfat measure received into the dairy 
industry. In less than two years’ time, it became the 
accepted rule of procedure in the United States, as 
well as in some foreign countries where the dairy 
cow is the source of sustenance. Exactly one year 
and ten months after the announcement by the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station that a butterfat test had 
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been perfected, Governor Hoard, in an editorial in 
Hoard’s Dairyman, said: “If there is now any part 
of the dairy world still unconquered by the Babcock 
Test, we would like to be advised of the fact.” 


According to Dr. Babcock, the first creamery in 
the United States to adopt his test was that owned 
by Gurler Brothers of DeKalb, Illinois. H. B. Gur- 
ler, one of the brothers and, by the way, one of the 
most advanced dairymen of his time, was employed 
as an instructor at the Wisconsin Dairy School 
throughout a part of each year, which contact gave 
him first-hand opportunity to know and appreciate 
the value of Dr. Babcock’s discovery. 


It is a debatable question, however, whether the 
Gurler Creamery or the Hoard Creameries, owned 
and operated by Arthur R. Hoard, the second son 
of Governor Hoard, was the first to adopt the Bab- 
cock Test, but in any event they were not far apart. 


Arthur R. Hoard had been experimenting con- 
temporaneously with the scientists in an effort to 
find an accurate measure for the butterfat content 
in whole milk. The percentage being much less in 
milk than it is in cream, it is very difficult to measure 
accurately with the human eye. 

Mr. Hoard evolved a method that proved very 
satisfactory and which he demonstrated before dairy 
authorities. It was undoubtedly the most accurate 
churn test up to the time of the Babcock Test. 

There were many amusing incidents and side- 
lights accompanying the introduction of this new 
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method of appraising milk values. In the Hoard 
Creameries the plan was adopted of putting the milk 
of those who opposed the Babcock Test into one 
vat and of those who favored it into another. Ina 
very short time, however, the non-testers were anx- 
ious to get out of the common vat — they didn’t like 
the company and there was no advantage in an even 
thing. 


“The Babcock Test can beat the Bible in mak- 
ing a man honest,” said the owner of a certain 
creamery. “I have quoted Scripture to my patrons 
for years and it never moved them an iota, but this 
test has brought them to time in less than a month.” 


An old New York dairyman, on being asked 
how he was getting along with the Babcock Test, 
replied: “Well, I’ve got the idea of the thing all 
right and I can make as good a test as anybody, but 
Ill be hanged if I don’t believe it lies about ‘old 
Brin.’ ” ee ee 


While Hoard had no hand in the development 
of the butterfat detector, he was associated with 
men, chiefly in the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, who for years had been calling upon the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations for assis- 
tance in this direction, and when at last the barom- 
eter of milk values did appear, he exploited it ex- 
tensively in the columns of his publication —a 
magazine already recognized as the organ and the 
spokesman of the dairy industry. 
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COW CENSUS 
Hoard knew that many dairy farmers were 
keeping cows that returned them little or no profit, 
but how to demonstrate this fact forcibly and have 
them see the error of their ways was a problem not 
easy of solution. 


Proceeding from the proposition that “seeing is 
believing,” he at last hit upon the idea of conduct- 
ing a “cow census” in some typical dairy region, in- 
cluding therein a sufficient number of representative 
herds to show average conditions. 


In the following paragraphs he summarizes 
“the reasons why” he was induced to undertake 
these investigations. 


“The census work was inaugurated for 
the reason that there was nowhere to be 
found a basis of fair and comprehensive 
calculation as to the economical relation 
of the dairy farmer to his business. The 
farmers kept no records. There were no 
bureaus of statistics that thought it worth 
while to look into these conditions. Every- 
where, from the farmer to the state and na- 
tional government, it was guesswork as 
to the actual relation of the cow to the 
farmer. 

“Serious discontent existed in the dairy 
ranks. Something was wrong, and I strong- 
ly suspected that a broad, comprehensive, 
and thorough investigation would show that 
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the lack of profit in ordinary dairy farming 
was due to the fact that farmers, as a rule, 
do not comprehend what dairying really 
means, that they do not understand rightly 
the forces that must be put into motion to 
bring financial success. * * * 

“Many conclusions have been drawn 
from the great mass of data obtained in 
these cow census investigations, but the 
paramount conclusion is that loss of profit 
in dairying is occasioned in nine cases out 
of ten by the lack of sound dairy intelli- 
gence on the part of the farmer who is be- 
hind the cow.” 


The first cow census was taken in the township 
of Ellisburg, New York, one of the best dairy sec- 
tions in the state in the year 1889. In this census 
were included 5,507 cows distributed upon 367 
farms, and the investigation covered a year’s time. 


The Babcock Test had not appeared upon the 
dairy horizon when this first cow census was in- 
augurated, although it followed the very next year, 
so the investigators had to depend upon the data 
they could obtain from the cheese factory and 
creamery records, showing the total receipts of milk 
from each herd and the total amount paid for such 
receipts for the year. Then they proceeded to the 
owners of the individual herds to ascertain the num- 
ber of cows kept and particulars as to feeding costs, 
together with such other information as was deemed 
necessary in casting up the final accounts. 
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The farm records were virtually all based upon 
memory, and inaccurate and incomplete as much of 
this preliminary information was, this fact was given 
due consideration in the final reckoning, which we 
may, therefore, assume was reasonably correct. 


When the returns were all in from this first cow 
census, it was found that there was an average loss 
of $4.52 per cow for the year or, for all cows in- 
cluded in the investigation, a grand total of approxi- 
mately $25,000.00. 


The dairy farmers were astounded when this 
announcement was made. Some of them ridiculed 
the findings of the census, claiming that it didn’t 
prove anything, and that they knew better than any- 
body else whether their cows were making money 
for them or not. But the more intelligent dairymen 
quickly interpreted the handwriting on the wall. 
They sensed the fact that they had been keeping 
“boarder cows,” and they forthwith laid their plans 
to get rid of the boarders. 


Of so much benefit were the results of this first 
cow census in correcting slipshod methods and 
creating a real desire for improvement that Hoard 
determined to continue the work even though it was 
a heavy drain upon his resources, which he accord- 


ingly did. 


The “cow census” work extended over a period 
of nearly twenty years, from 1889 to 1908 inclusive, 
during which time twenty-six district enumerations 
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were made in thirteen different states, including 
2,163 herds, numbering 28,477 cows. 


Of so great importance was this pioneer work 
considered that-the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, acting through the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, deemed it expedient to collect and classify 
all of the data obtained in these various censuses, 
issuing the same in a government bulletin which 
bore the caption, “Dairy Herd Records, A Digest 
Prepared by the Dairy Division from Data Collected 
by W. D. Hoard.” 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


With the advent of the creamery and cheese 
factory into the dairy industry on an extensive scale, 
tuberculosis spread apace among cattle to such an 
extent that the losses therefrom became alarming. 


The by-product of these institutions, skimmilk 
and whey, acted as carriers for the tubercular germ, 
and it was, therefore, possible for one diseased cow 
to disseminate the infection promiscuously. 


The large and growing traffic, both state and 
interstate, in dairy live stock also served to extend 
this contagion into areas where it had heretofore 
been unknown. 


It was not until Dr. Koch of Germany discov- 
ered his now famous tuberculin test about thirty- 
five years ago that it was possible to check the rav- 
ages of this plague. 


Dr. Koch claimed for his treatment that it was 
both diagnostic and curative in its reaction, but this 
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latter property has not been established. However, 
as a diagnostic agent, it has proven to be highly ef- 
ficacious, for by administering the tuberculin test to 
an animal, its reaction to the same determines al- 
most infallibly whether or not its system is free 
from tuberculosis. 


It is the present practice to slaughter all ani- 
mals condemned by the test, and while this entails 
losses and frequently hardships upon the in- 
dividual breeders and dairymen, it prevents the 
spread of the disease into their own and other herds. 


No other scientific discovery has ever been so 
vigorously, yes, so bitterly opposed as has the in- 
troduction of the tuberculin test into animal hus- 
bandry. It has been decried and discredited not 
only by breeders and dairymen but by scientists, 
veterinarians, agricultural leaders, and farm publi- 
cations, and while it is today very generally accept- 
ed as a Godsend to the industry, there are still ob- 
jectors, conscientious and otherwise, who will have 
none of it, in spite of the fact that it never injured 
a cow or a calf. 


Hoard quickly recognized the great value of the 
tuberculin test. He considered it, in a sense, the 
saviour of animal husbandry, for unless the fatal 
malady that was afflicting cattle could be arrested 
and eventually stamped out, it meant the serious 
impairment of the industry, if not its complete de- 
struction. 


Through the columns of Hoard’s Dairyman, he 
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gave his unqualified support to the movement to 
introduce the test. He participated in demonstra- 
tions and by every means at hand sought to remove 
the deep-seated-prejudice that existed against it, 
and the standing of the live stock industry in Wis- 
consin today is, at least, partially due to his in- 
fluence. 


Hoard applied the test to his own herd at regu- 
lar and stated intervals. Since the first two or three 
tests, when several reactors were found that were 
slaughtered and buried, there has not been another 
reactor in twenty years. 


As a recognition of his distinguished services in 
this field of labor, he was made a member of the 
International Committee on Educational Means for 
the Suppression and Control of Bovine Tuberculosis, 
upon which he served for many years. 


THE CHEESE INDUSTRY 

All pastoral peoples have converted the milk of 
their flocks and herds into some form of cheese. ‘The 
process of manufacture for centuries was very crude 
and the product of corresponding low quality. It 
is only within the last fifty years, and we are 
speaking of America, that the manufacture of cheese 
has proceeded upon a scientific basis. 


Most of the original colonists in the New World 
staked their existence upon such crops as maize and 
tobacco, supplemented by the “kill” of the forest, 
but whenever the cow was introduced during this 
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formative period, cheesemaking, as it had been prac- 
ticed in the mother country, was resumed. 


With the migration of the progeny of the found- 
ers westward, the earliest forms of agriculture grad- 
ually gave way to dairying and diversified farming, 
due largely to the greater adaptability of the soil 
and the topography of the country. 


First, Vermont, as the result of the extension 
of the New England settlements, became the princi- 
pal dairy state, and later New York. 


In these early days, both cheese and butter 
manufacture were carried on as individual activi- 
ties in the home of each settler. With here and 
there an exception, only a sufficient amount was 
made for the needs of the family. With the increase 
in population and the founding of villages and 
towns, the demand for dairy products exceeded the 
supply of home-made goods. 


Then it was that Jesse Williams and his son 
started the first cheese factory as a commercial en- 
terprise in the United States at Rome, New York, 
in the year 1851. 


This was the beginning of the Empire State’s 
great cheese industry, an activity that it has main- 
tained unimpaired for seventy-five years, losing its 
leadership as the chief cheese producing and dairy 
state a few years ago to the young western com- 
monwealth, Wisconsin. But with no sense of cha- 
grin, because its hardy sons, who largely predomi- 
nated in the new state, received their first lessons in 
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cheesemaking and dairying back in old New York, 
and they are mainly responsible for the proud posi- 
tion of leadership enjoyed by the Badger State. 


According to the most authentic records avail- 
able, cheesemaking of the home variety began in ~ 
Wisconsin about 1837, but the “factory system” in 
this state did not come until years after it had been 
established in New York. 


A strict accounting of the early history of 
cheesemaking in America demands that we record 
the fact that the idea of associated or cooperative 
cheese manufacture took form in Wisconsin about 
twelve or fourteen years before Jesse Williams es- 
tablished his cooperative or, more strictly speaking, 
“commercial” cheese factory in New York. 


Wisconsin’s enterprise had its beginning in the 
little kitchen of the log cabin home of a territorial 
pioneer, but it was nevertheless the forerunner of 
the “factory system” and was truly cooperative. 


A man by the name of A. Pickett, coming from 
Ohio about 1835, brought ten cows with him and 
settled on the shores of beautiful Rock Lake in the 
town of Lake Mills, Jefferson County. He had 
practiced dairying and cheesemaking in his native 
state, and as he beheld the boundless expanse of 
wild grasses growing over the beautiful openings 
and lower or marsh lands, he realized that all that 
was necessary to transform these natural resources 
into wealth for the settlers was the dairy cow. But 
COWS were exceedingly scarce, and had there been 
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any available, there was no money with which to 
purchase them. 


It was at this time that a vigorous contest was 
being waged among several communities in Wis- 
consin for the location of the territorial capital. The 
village of Aztalan, which was but a few miles from 
the Pickett Farm, in Jefferson County, situated on 
the site of the ancient sacrificial grounds of many 
North American Indian tribes, was a contender for 
this honor, finally losing to its western neighbor, 
the site of the present city of Madison. 


A territorial road had been built from Madison 
to Milwaukee, which was then a smart and growing 
village on the shores of Lake Michigan. This road 
passed through Aztalan, which was known as the 
half-way point, and the settlers naturally calculated 
that the traffic between the lake port and the terri- 
torial capital was bound to make the little settlement 
on the banks of the Crawfish River, in time, a city 
of great importance in the territory’s development. 


With bright prospects for a large increase in 
population, Mr. Pickett could not forego the idea 
that prosperity for him and the other settlers lay 
in producing dairy products — butter and cheese — 
but how to accomplish this without more cows was 
a difficult question. 


His good wife solved the problem one day, when 
she said, “We have ten cows and between our neigh- 
bors (six in number) I can count up ten more, so 
let’s pool our milk and I will make it into cheese 
with the help of our son right here in my kitchen.” 
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The idea met with instantaneous favor when it 
was presented to the neighbors, and this is the way 
these pioneers put the first cooperative dairy prac- 
tice of which the writer has any knowledge into suc- 
cessful operation. 


The twenty cows ranged together where fancy 
took them, and at night they were all herded in the 
Pickett barnyard, where they were milked by their 
respective owners. 


The milk was then weighed in separate pails 
on an old fashioned steelyard and the poundage 
credited to the several owners, when it was turned 
over to Mrs. Pickett. 


By the terms of this association, the neighbors 
received one-third of the butter and cheese made 
and the calves that they could raise, with the under- 
standing that they must winter their own cows. 
There was no cash settlement whatever at the end 
of the season, but the cheese was divided up accord- 
ing to the amount of milk supplied in pounds and 
sold at the owner’s discretion. This arrangement 
continued for two years and proved to be entirely 
satisfactory for all concerned, the cheese finding a 
ready market at a shilling a pound. 


The first commercial cheese factory established 
in Wisconsin, as has been mentioned elsewhere, was 
by Chester Hazen in the town of Springvale, Fond 
du Lac County, in the year 1864. In the course of 
a few years, this factory was receiving the milk from 
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over one thousand cows, making it not only the first 
but the largest cheese factory in Wisconsin up to 
that time. 


The first Wisconsin-made cheese that found a 
market outside of the confines of the state was pro- 
duced by J. L. Smith of Sheboygan County in the 
year 1858, shipped by him in barrels to Chicago, for 
which he received eight cents per pound. 


Nature predestined Wisconsin to become a 
great agricultural empire. Climate, soil, and rain- 
fall in this favored region form an ideal combina- 
tion for the successful practice of the most highly 
specialized and profitable form of agriculture — 
dairying. 

Already the greatest dairy state in the Union, 
with scarcely more than one-half of its area re- 
claimed from the woodsman, who may predict Wis- 
consin’s importance in the sisterhood of states when 
‘the dragons’ fields of stumps — thousands upon 
thousands of acres of which yet remain — have dis- 
appeared, and the ploughman pursues his way un- 
challenged and uninterrupted! 


The history of the cheese industry in Wisconsin 
duplicates that of New York up to a certain period. 
It was established by the early settlers, it developed 
in keeping with the demand for the product, and it 
finally became the principal source of agricultural 
revenue. 


But there is a dark background to this rosy 
picture. There was a period between the beginning 
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and the present that, like a woman with a past, we 
would gladly forget, but truth demands an account- 
ing. 

In the year 1871, Wisconsin produced six mil- 
lion pounds of cheese. This figure doubled itself in 
the next two years, and it kept on doubling and re- 
doubling until the year 1890. 


Then something happened! 


Once again did the food adulterator get in his 
deadly work, and this time Wisconsin’s splendid 
cheese industry was the victim. So clever was the 
deceit practiced that the public did not suspect the 
duplicity for some time, but when the character of 
the substitute product known as “filled cheese” be- 
came public knowledge, it not only destroyed the 
prestige of honestly made cheese, but the masquer- 
ader itself eventually became a byword and an out- 
cast. 


“Filled cheese” was produced by mixing foreign 
fats, animal or vegetable, with skimmilk. In other 
words, after the original butterfat had been extract- 
ed from milk, a cheaper substitute was incorporated 
in its place and the whole made into a kind of cheese. 


Ordinary milk yields about four pounds of but- 
terfat per hundred pounds. Substituting an equal 
amount of animal or vegetable fats, which represent- 
ed a much lesser money value, the adulterator could 
make a cheese that would pass muster for a time, 
and have the butterfat left, which he would manu- 
facture into butter, thereby making a double profit. 
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The business promised such large returns that 
“filled cheese” factories sprung up all over the state, 
about two hundred and fifty of them, where there 
had been only three or four a year or two previously. 
However, these buccaneers learned in due time that 
they had counted without their host, for while the 
“filled cheese” would very generally pass for the 
honestly made product for the first thirty days of 
its existence, when it commenced to ripen its vile © 
character became apparent. The demand for Wis- 
consin cheese gradually fell away. Even the full 
cream cheese made in the state was distrusted be- 
cause of its bad associations. The Eastern market 
eventually refused to accept Wisconsin cheese at 
all. The export trade was reduced to zero, and the 
South, that had been a contributing factor in de- 
bauching an honest food product by selling cotton- 
seed oil to the cheese industry, turned its back upon 
Wisconsin cheese. 


One of the most important things accomplished 
in Hoard’s term as Governor, and due largely to his 
sponsorship, was the establishing of a Dairy and 
Food Commission. The chief function of this de- 
partment of the state government was to safeguard 
the public against every kind of food adulteration. 
It was an ideal body to deal with just such a situa- 
tion as was created by the “filled cheese” fraud. 


But for some reason or other, the Dairy and 
Food Commission was very inactive following Gov- 
ernor Hoard’s administration, as far as the manufac- 
ture of “filled cheese” was concerned. 
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Honorable William H. Upham succeeded to the 
governorship in 1896, following four years of Demo- 
cratic rule, and the legislature during his term of 
office enacted a law prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of “filled cheese” in Wisconsin. 


About this time, due to the activity of certain 
representatives in Congress from the dairy states, 
a law was passed levying a tax of two cents per 
pound upon “filled cheese.” These two measures 
terminated the industry in Wisconsin, but they came 
too late— “the stable had been locked after the 
horse had been stolen.” The prestige and reputation 
that Wisconsin cheese had enjoyed in the markets 
of the world was utterly ruined, and once again did 
the dairymen have the packers and the oleomargar- 
ine interests, who were largely identified with this 
iniquity, to thank for their betrayal. 


It was a long road back, but with pluck and de- 
termination, Wisconsin dairymen determined to re- 
gain their lost laurels and retrieve their fallen for- 
tunes, so they set their faces to the task. 


For a time, a large amount of the cheese output 
of the state was shipped to Chicago, where it was 
branded “New York Fancy Full Cream Cheese,” be- 
cause the dealers could not command the price for 
the Wisconsin-made article to which its quality en- 
titled it, due to the past evil reputation of the state, 
and this practice, of course, operated against the 
manufacturers because they didn’t get the “New 
York Factory” prices. The inferior grades from 
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both New York and Wisconsin were branded “Wis- 
consin Cheese,” and this again reacted upon the in- 
dustry in Wisconsin. This pernicious system was 
in vogue for a number of years, but the industry 
was slowly regaining the confidence of the trade 
and, largely through the efforts of the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association, it was finally abolished. 


All through this period of the debasement of 
Wisconsin’s greatest product and its final regenera- 
tion, Hoard and his publication were the champions 
of the dairymen and honest food products. It is 
impossible to measure their influence in the re-es- 
tablishment of the cheese business of the state to 
a point where, in 1924, Wisconsin produced seven- 
ty-five per cent of all the cheese made in the United 
States. 


HOARD SAYINGS 
No thinker or writer ever enriched the litera- 
ture of an industry with illustration, epigram, and 
terminology more than Hoard did the literature of 
agriculture and dairying. 


The sayings and expressions that he coined out 
of his thought and experience, particularly in ref- 
erence to the cow, will live as long as the industry 
lasts, and no more fitting close to this chapter could 
be provided than the recording herewith of some of 
the choicest and best known of these sayings. 

* “Speak to a cow as you would to a lady.” 

“Remember that a cow is a mother, and her 
calf is a baby.” 
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“All things shall be added to him that loveth 
the cow.” 


“Honor be to me as I honor thee.” (In reference 
to the cow.) a 


“If you want a cow to do well for you, get her 
confidence.” 


“Show me a successful dairy cow that a woman 
has not had a great deal to do with.” 


“Nothing on earth, save the virtue of woman, 
is more susceptible to scandal than butterfat.” 


“If cows could talk, they would be heard all 
over this country calling for an improved breed of 
dairymen.” 


“If you would win the love of mankind, fill 
them up with love for themselves. What runs over 
belongs to you. It is the same way with the cow.” 


“The Hindoo, in referring to the cow, said, ‘Oh, 
thou mother of the race, oh, thou sweetener of ex- 
istence, oh, thou that giveth us solace and suste- 
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nance. 


“To him who loveth the cow, to him shall all 
other things be added — feed, ensilage, butter, more 
grasses, more prosperity, happier homes, and greater 
wealth.” 


“The cow is the foster mother of the human 
race. From the day of the ancient Hindoo to this 
time have the thoughts of men turned to this kindly 
and beneficent creature as one of the chief sustain- 
ing forces of human life. ” 
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“Butterfat is found in the milk of all mammalia. 
It is physically and chemically unlike any other fat 
in existence. It was designed by nature for the food 
and sustenance of infant offspring, having the most 
delicate of all digestions.” 


“How many men who own cows realize that 
they make merchandise out of the maternity of the 
dairy cow? She gives her milk because of her af- 
fection, an instinct implanted by God in the mother, 
and a man who will abuse a cow ought to be denied 
entrance into heaven.” 


“The blessed spirit that we enshrine and call 
a cow, tells us that from the laboratory of her body 
there comes a delicate fluid we call milk, from which 
we make butter and cheese, and out of this elabora- 
tion we make fortunes. The wilderness is made to 
blossom as the rose. We stand side by side with 
life, not death. No man can live with a cow and 
treat her decently who does not become a better 
and a broader man.” 


* (This famous aphorism is largely credited to 
Governor Hoard, but it was coined by a pioneer 
dairyman by the name of W. C. White of Wiscon- 
sin. This statement was made by Hoard in an ad- 
dress before the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
in 1877.) 
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Hoard came in contact with life from every 
angle, and wherever he touched it, he left the im- 
print of his mind and genius. 


He had the ability to disregard prejudices and 
practices that obstruct growth and development. 
He saw things and did things out of the ordinary 
and thereby ran counter to the negative forces of 
life, such as privilege, custom, inertia, and a natur- 
al opposition that always arises to whatever seems 
to involve a change. 


He strove mightily to discover the truth, and 
having once reached the conclusion that a thing 
was right, he sought by every means at his com- 
mand to lead others to see and accept it, unfalter- 
ing in his faith that the right would prevail. 


Hoard was a great organizer. He believed that 
only through concert of action could big, lasting, 
and constructive things come to pass. Thus we 
find that throughout his long and active life, he was 
constantly striving to bring men to a realization of 
their duties and opportunities, as expressed in 
unity of thought and application. 


The purpose of this chapter will be to set out 
with directness and brevity the major points of con- 
tact Hoard had with men and measures who in- 
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fluenced the times in which he lived, giving par- 
ticular attention to agricultural history. 


Hoard’s first effort at organization in the field 
of husbandry was in the year 1871, when he founded 
the Jefferson County Dairymen’s Association. As 
an indication of the unprogressiveness of dairying 
in Wisconsin at this time, it may be stated that 
there were but two farmers in the entire county who 
offered their butter for sale in a regular butter mar- 
ket. 


He soon realized that a county organization 
was too limited in its scope to accomplish the big 
things he dreamed of, so he sent out a call to a se- 
lect group of the agricultural leaders over the state, 
inviting them, if they were interested in the ad- 
vancement of Wisconsin’s dairy industry, to meet 
in convention at an appointed time and place. 


Of those invited, but six responded —a num- 
ber pitifully small upon which to rear the structure 
of a great movement, but they were men united in 
purpose, and with hope for the future they deter- 
mined to associate themselves together, urging all 
others of a kindred mind to join them. As a result, 
the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association was brought 
into being on February 15, 1872, at Watertown, 
Wisconsin, with Chester Hazen as its first president 
and W. D. Hoard as its first secretary. 


This little group of adventurous, far-seeing 
farmers has well been named “The Seven Wise Men 
of Wisconsin Dairying,” for the seed they sowed 
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on that memorable day yielded a harvest that is 
still in the garnering. 


The history of agriculture and dairying in Wis- 
consin would be inadequately told without the re- 
cital of at least some of the accomplishments of this 
pioneer organization—the second of its kind in 
America. The first association of dairymen was 
formed in Vermont, which for many years was the 
leading dairy state, losing its leadership because of 
its limited physical area. 


The reader must bear in mind that when the 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association was organized 
there were no agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, or dairy schools. Science had not entered the 
field of agriculture as yet, or, if at all, it was not 
sufficiently sure of itself to be of any constructive 
value. This pioneer society of farmers, therefore, 
filled the vacuum by becoming the originator and 
sponsor for every progressive movement looking 
toward the scientific development of agriculture 
and dairying, the education of every farmer within 
the confines of the state in his calling and the ex- 
ploitation of the products of the industry. 


Let us digress for the moment, then, to recount 
some of the achievements of the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association. 


It was through the efforts of this society that 
the institution of Farmers’ Institutes was estab- 
lished in the state, bringing agricultural and dairy 
information to the very door of the individual farm- 
er. Still functioning, can you realize what these 
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Farmers’ Institutes meant in an early day? They 
were the medium for the exchange of opinions and 
experiences of successful farmers and, moreover, 
they were the purveyors of whatever the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations had to offer. 


It was the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
that instituted the demand and created the sentiment 
that resulted in the establishing of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture and the State Dairy School. 


It was the same influence that years later 
brought about the creation of a Dairy and Food 
Commission, which came into existence when the 
man who sent out the call for a dairymen’s meeting 
back in 1872, sitting as the state’s chief executive, 
recommended to the legislature the establishing of 
such a commission. 


It was at the suggestion and advice of the Wis- 
consin Dairymen’s Association that dairy farmers 
began to keep a record of their herds, which later 
resulted in the second cow testing association in 
America, the first having its origin in Michigan, 
organized and supervised by the society. 

It was the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
that drafted, sponsored, and finally secured the pas- 
sage of the anti-filled cheese law. 


Nor did its work stop here. It proceeded to 
exploit Wisconsin’s dairy products at home and 
abroad. In 1874 through the initiative of the Wis- 
consin Dairymen’s Association, the products of the 
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dairy cow were shown for the first time at the Wis- 
consin State Fair. In 1876 a splendid exhibit of 
Wisconsin dairy products was made at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition by this organization, 
which resulted in great prestige for the Badger 
State, it receiving the majority of all the awards, 
with a special grand prize to Miss Fannie Morley of 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, for the best dairy farm-made 
butter in the world. Then followed the exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition in 1892 at Chicago, where 
the initial six months’ test for dairy breeds was in- 
augurated, which marked an epoch in dairy prac- 
tice. Later came the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis, at which the dairy industry of 
Wisconsin was adequately represented, largely 
through the efforts of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s As- 
sociation. 


This briefly touches some of the high points in 
the history of this sterling agricultural organization. 
We had almost omitted to record the fact that it 
is also the parent of two lusty offspring, the Wis- 
consin Buttermakers’ Association and the Wiscon- 
sin Cheesemakers’ Association, progeny that are 
carrying on a highly specialized work beyond the 
scope and purpose of the parent body, which, if it 
had died at the borning of either, would still have 
fulfilled its mission. But the sturdy old pioneer 
society lives on, adding new laurels to its long list 
of achievements with each passing year. As an in- 
stance of its present activity and progressiveness, 
it may be mentioned that it was one of the princi- 
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pal factors in the year 1921 in securing legislation 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of “filled” milk 
in the state of Wisconsin. 


While the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, 
as an organized body, has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence upon Wisconsin’s agriculture and dairying, 
as with every successful cooperative movement, 
there is always within the inner circles the guiding 
hand and the inspired leadership of a few men. So 
it was and is with this society of farmers. 


Hoard was unquestionably an outstanding fig- 
ure and dominating force in the organization for 
many years, but in all of his activities he was ably 
seconded and supported by a little group of re- 
markable men. As we look back over these forma- 
tive years in the state’s agricultural history, we are 
filled with admiration for the virile, courageous 
trail blazers, to whom, more than anything else, is 
due the proud position Wisconsin occupies today as 
the greatest dairy state in the Union. 


We can not call the long roll of this devoted 
band; neither can we forego mention of a few. 


Among the best known and most influential 
was Hon. Hiram Smith, reputed in his day to be the 
best farmer in the state. It was largely through his 
activities as the chairman of the Board of Regents 
of the State University that the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture was founded, its main hall being 
named in his honor. 
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Chester Hazen, one of the “Seven Wise Men,” 
built and operated the first cheese factory in Wis- 
consin. 


W. S. Greene, another of the “Seven Wise 
Men,” in association with O. S. Cornish and D. W. 
Curtis, were pioneer manufacturers of dairy appa- 
ratus and machinery. Mr. Curtis, although a manu- 
facturer, was also an ardent worker among the 
farmers and dairymen, and he served the Wiscon- 
sin Dairymen’s Association for many years as its 
secretary. 


George McKerrow of Farmers’ Institute fame, 
during his many years of activity in this particular 
field, addressed more people on the business of 
farming in the state of Wisconsin than any other 
man living or dead. 


John Luchsinger was the father of the Swiss 
cheese industry in the state. 


General George W. Burchard, a practical farm- 
er and dairyman, was one of the early secretaries of 
the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, a position 
held a generation later by his son, Paul C. Burch- 
ard, who also succeeded his father as an editor upon 
the dairy farm paper founded by Governor Hoard. 
General Burchard’s greatest contribution to dairy- 
ing was his editorial work upon Hoard’s Dairyman. 
He was the ideal associate for Governor Hoard in 
the days when the publication was building its pres- 
tige and extending its circulation. For clear think- 
ing, constructive conservatism, and the ability to ex- 
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press his thought in pure Anglo-Saxon English un- 
derstandable by the masses, he has had few equals 
and no superiors in agricultural journalism. 


Last, but not least, of the “old guard,” we men- 
tion the name of C. P. Goodrich. “Uncle Perry,” as 
he was familiarly known, labored for more than a 
half century to advance the cause of dairying and 
agriculture. Removing the uniform of his country 
at the close of the Civil War, he actively engaged in 
dairy practice, becoming one of the state’s most suc- 
cessful dairy farmers. He taught his fellow dairy- 
men both by precept and practice, for he was one of 
the most popular speakers at agricultural gather- 
ings. “Uncle Perry” Goodrich was, first of all, an 
idealist. He possessed a whimsical humor and a 
rare philosophy and, over and beyond all else, he 
had a vision of perfected agriculture. 


The author recalls an address given by Mr. 
Goodrich during which he was holding forth upon 
the wonderful opportunities in dairy farming if those 
engaged in the calling would only meet the issues 
and solve the problems of the industry, which he 
admitted were numerous. He said the situation re- 
minded him of an experience he had when, as a 
boy, he was plowing with a yoke of oxen as motive 
power. In some way or other the ox team became 
unmanageable and ran away, when the youthful 
philosopher delivered himself of this comment: “Go 
it, gol durn ye, go where you please, this whole 
field needs plowing.” 
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In the scientific and educational phases of ag- 
ricultural progress, two great leaders stand out on 
the horizon — Prof S. M. Babcock and Prof. W. 
A. Henry. Their greatest work was accomplished 
at a later period than most of the other men men- 
tioned, but in a way they are contemporaries. Bab- 
cock, in perfecting a test that accurately measured 
the butterfat content in milk, placed dairying on a 
certain and exact basis, and this princely gift he 
bestowed upon the industry without money and 
without price. 


Henry, as the first dean of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture, through his splendid leadership 
not only made this institution an eminently practi- 
cal servant of the farmers of Wisconsin, but also 
established it as the foremost agricultural college in 
America. 


Hoard was intimately associated with all of 
these pioneer workers. No dairy movement within 
the state was ever projected in which he was not 
an integral part and, in addition, he carried many 
issues and activities to a successful conclusion 
through his own initiative and determination. 


To instance, it was largely due to his person- 
al efforts that the first refrigerator car was pro- 
cured for the shipment of Wisconsin dairy products. 
This car was placed on a siding at Watertown, Wis- 
consin, one morning in the year 1873 to receive a 
consignment of cheese. The importance of this 
concession upon the part of the railroads in recog- 
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nizing the dairy industry was far reaching. Dairy 
products are perishable and unless accompanied 
with a low temperature in transit, they are limited 
to local distribution; provided with artificial re- 
frigeration, their market is world wide. 


Discrimination in freight rates was another ob- 
stacle with which Wisconsin dairymen had to con- 
tend. The big produce shippers petitioned for a 
twenty per cent differential rate between Chicago 
and the Atlantic seaboard, which, had it been grant- 
ed, would have closed the Eastern market entirely to 
the small shippers. Hoard argued the case before 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission and the Joint 
Traffic Association of New York in behalf of the 
small operators and was successful in having the 
petition denied. 


Hoard was instrumental in organizing the 
Northwestern Dairymen’s Association, of which he 
was the executive head from its inception. He was 
president of the Farmers’ National Congress for two 
years. He founded and was the first president of 
the National Dairy Union, an organization promot- 
ed to combat the activities of the oleomargarine in- 


terests. 


In addition, he served upon boards and com- 
missions almost without number, not only in rela- 
tion to dairying and agriculture, but also in the 
broad field of politics and education. 
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THE OLEOMARGARINE STRUGGLE 

One of Hoard’s important contacts with men 
and measures was with the famous oleomargarine 
controversy. Of such vital consequence was the 
outcome of this memorable contest that the princi- 
pal facts relating thereto are entitled to be spread 
upon these pages as a matter of dairy history. 


“Margarine,” as it is known on the continent 
of Europe, was invented or, more properly stated, 
compounded by a French scientist by the name of 
M. Mege Mourees as a substitute for butter in the 
year 1898. The principle of the discovery consist- 
ed in churning “beef fat” into milk, thereby giving 
the flavor of butter to the resultant mass, but con- 
taining the minimum of butterfat. 


In the years that followed, this European pro- 
cess was introduced into the United States and, 
slowly and insidiously, an industry developed in 
this country to such proportions that it eventually 
threatened the life of dairying. 


This substitute product, both as to taste and 
appearance, when colored yellow, is very similar 
to butter and is mistaken for butter by many people. 


Butterfat costs much more to produce than an 
animal fat or a vegetable oil, which is now used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine. Therefore, if 
these latter named fats or oils can be substituted 
and sold as the original, it follows that the oppor- 
tunity for profit is enormous. 
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The packing industry was the first to recognize 
the commercial possibilities in this new field of food 
production, which, in reality, was nothing less than 
food adulteration. Along toward the close of the 
last century, the oleomargarine industry was so 
strongly entrenched that the legitimate product of 
the cow, butter, had not only been traduced, but 
the get of the prostitute was being received and ac- 
cepted with general favor. 


Let it here and now be recorded that no dairy- 
man over this broad land ever raised a protest 
against oleomargarine as a competitor of butter, if 
made and sold to the consuming public for what it is. 


But — this morganatic child coveted the livery 
of the legitimate heir, seized it, and paraded before 
the populace in borrowed vestments. 


The natural color of butter is yellow, due large- 
ly to the herbs and grasses consumed by the cow, 
and varying in degree according to the seasons and 
breeds of cattle. 


The natural color of oleomargarine is white. 


From the day of Abraham down to the present, 
and irrespective of whether the butterfat came from 
the milk of the goat, the camel, or the cow, mankind 
has associated the color “yellow” with the grease or 
oil or butter that it spreads upon its bread. 


To be successful in marketing his product, the 
oleomargarine manufacturer had to recognize this 
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age-old tradition, and so he colored his product “yel- 
low.” 


Even then, there would have been no Serious 
objection upon the part of the dairy industry had 
he said: “Colored yellow in imitation of butter.” 
But he colored it “yellow” without including the ex- 
planatory phrase, and oleomargarine went on the 
markets of the world and was purchased by the un- 
suspecting public not as oleomargarine but as but- 
ter, because it was similar in taste and looked, when 
colored yellow, like genuine butter. 


It was then that some of the more progressive 
dairymen, realizing that they were being exploited 
and made the victims of fraud, decided to obtain a 
reckoning, if possible, for themselves, their industry, 
and its greatest product. 


More than one-half of the several states up to 
this time had sought to regulate the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine, but with abortive results, 
so a little handful of dairymen determined to take 
their problem to the Congress of the United States 
for solution. 


Unorganized and without financial resources, 
their progress was slow and difficult, but they final- 
ly secured the introduction of a measure known as 
the Hatch Bill, that among its other provisions pro- 
vided for a tax of ten cents per pound upon all oleo- 
margarine. 


The bill, as originally drawn, failed to win suf- 
ficient support to insure its passage, and it was only 
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when the tax was reduced from ten cents per pound 
to two cents per pound that it was accepted by the 
majority of the legislators and enacted into a law. 
As the result of this tax reduction, the law was lit- 
tle more than a branding tax, for, in compliance with 
its terms, every manufacturer of oleomargarine was 
required only to label his product as such, for which 
he paid the government a tax of two cents per 
pound. 


In turn, the retailer was required to label the 
product “oleomargarine” when he dispensed it to 
the consumer. 


Although defeated in their effort to obtain a 
tax that would have certainly restricted the com- 
merce in oleomargarine, the dairymen, hoping for 
the best, were content to accept a part of a loaf in 
lieu of none. 


Indicative of the attitude of the public upon this 
question, we quote the words of President Grover 
Cleveland in his message approving the measure, as 
follows: “Not the least important incident related to 
this legislation is the defense afforded the consumer 
against the fraudulent substitution and sale of an 
imitation of the genuine article of food of very gen- 
eral household use. I venture to say that hardly 
a pound (oleomargarine) ever entered a poor man’s 
home under its real name and in its real character.” 


But the law proved to be ineffective. After the 
Internal Revenue Department had collected its two 
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cent tax from the manufacturer, it failed to follow 
through to the retailer as it should have done, with 
the result that the unscrupulous retailer disregarded 
the statute and-sold oleomargarine as butter if he 
was so disposed. 


Under these governmental regulations, the 
oleomargarine industry grew and flourished uninter- 
rupted for more than a decade. 


Finally, the dairy industry, confronted with the 
fact that it was faced with a life and death struggle, 
determined upon a last stand. 


A meagre attempt was made at organization, 
and with a paltry pittance of $30,000 obtained by 
individual subscriptions largely through the efforts 
of W. D. Hoard and Charles Y. Knight, President 
and Secretary respectively of the National Dairy 
Union, the dairy industry again pitted its strength 
against the allied “oleo” interests, representing mil- 
lions of wealth and supported by the best legal tal- 
ent, the foremost scientists, and influential men in 
public life. This was in the year 1898. Truly a 
combat between a modern David and Goliath. 


The contest was bitterly waged through two 
sessions of Congress with varying degrees of 
advantage for each combatant. The representatives 
in Congress from the northern states were almost 
a unit in support of the dairymen, with a few notable 
exceptions, the principal opposition coming from 
the southern representatives. The Cottonseed Oil 
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Trust had made the cotton planters believe that the 
small amount of oil they sold for the manufacture 
of oleomargarine was very necessary for their pros- 
perity, whereas it was conclusively shown that for 
every dollar’s worth of cottonseed oil sold, the cows 
of each cotton-raising state produced one hundred 
dollars’ worth of butter. Then there was the pow- 
erful opposition of the representatives from the great 
cities of the North in which the packing industry is 
centered. 


A bill was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. William Grout of Vermont, 
whose name it bore, which in its provisions 
levied a tax of ten cents per pound upon “oleo” col- 
ored yellow in imitation of yellow butter, but leav- 
ing the honestly made and sold “oleo” untaxed, with 
the exception of a minimum tax of one-fourth of a 
cent per pound, devised for the purpose of creating 
a fund to effectively administer the law. 


The bill was forcefully and fearlessly cham- 
pioned in the House by many able leaders, Hon. Gil- 
bert N. Haugen of Iowa, perhaps, being the most 
outstanding supporter of the proposed law. Al- 
though the opposition was led by men of the cali- 
bre of Hon. Chas. Grosvenor of Ohio, Hon. William 
Wadsworth of New York, who held a strategic po- 
sition by virtue of his being the chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee before whom the hearings 
were held, Hon. William Lorimer, the representa- 
tive from the Stock Yards district of Chicago, Illi- 
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nois, and whom Hoard described as being as 
“smooth and keen as a razor dipped in oil,” and the 
Hon. William Springer of the same state, it was fi- 
nally reported out of the committee and passed the 
House with a substantial majority. 


The opposition in the Senate was much more 
stubborn and unyielding, and had it not been for the 
determined effort of Senator John C. Spooner of 
Wisconsin, the final outcome would probably have 
been defeat for the dairymen. Senator Spooner was 
one of the great-brained men of the Senate, an emi- 
nent constitutional lawyer, and a man who com- 
manded the greatest esteem of his colleagues. 


His influence in securing the final passage of the 
Grout Bill can not be overestimated. Throughout 
his long and distinguished career in Congress, he 
never rendered another service to his state, to the 
people as a whole, and to the dairy industry that 
was as beneficent and far-reaching in its results. 


Another of the most influential supporters of 
the dairymen was Senator Redfield Proctor of Ver- 
mont, who worked hand in hand with Senator 
Spooner and who was a tower of strength in the fi- 
nal issue. 


Throughout the protracted struggle, Governor 
Hoard was the leader of the dairy forces in Wash- 
ington. He spent four consecutive winters at the 
capital at his own expense, never permitting the 
funds of the Dairy Union to be used for his person- 
al expenses. He was the principal spokesman for 
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the dairy interests in the congressional hearings. 
The introduction of the colloquy, as told by himself, 
that took place between him and Representative 
John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, later a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, and one of the keen- 
est, cleverest, and brainiest men the old South ever 
sent to Congress, is characteristic, and will serve to 
show how strongly Hoard was entrenched in his 
position. Moreover, that far in advance of his time, 
Hoard sensed a fact that science later absolutely 
demonstrated, namely, that there is no substitute 
for butterfat in the development of the growing 
child or animal. 


Representative Williams: “Mr. Hoard, isn’t 
oleomargarine a wholesome and healthful product?” 


Mr. Hoard: “Not as compared with butter.” 


Representative Williams: “Do not all these 
scientists here claim that it is?” 


Mr. Hoard: “I presume likely, Mr. Williams, 
chemists, like certain lawyers, can be retained who 
will advocate almost anything for money.” 


Representative Williams: “Do you mean to 
state, sir, that these scientific gentlemen have no 
honor in what they testify upon this question?” 


Mr. Hoard: “I mean to say that certain chem- 
ists are the scientific prostitutes of this day and age.” 


The statement created a furor and a demand 
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that the testimony of the witness be stricken from 
the records. The temporary chairman of the com- 
mittee, addressing himself to Mr. Hoard, said: “Can 
you supply any proof for your somewhat radical 
assertion?” 


Mr. Hoard: “Yes, sir, I can, and this is my rea- 
son for saying that many chemists are scientific pros- 
titutes. Behind every adulteration and sophistica- 
tion of food that has been developed in this country, 
threatening the physical welfare of the people and 
cheating them out of their honest money, can be 
found a chemist or a man of science upon whose 
skill in substitution, food adulteration depends, and 
this statement, sir, is largely susceptible of proof.” 


The Chairman: “The testimony of the witness 
will be engrossed in the proceedings.” 


Chagrined and enraged by his inability to con- 
found Hoard, Representative Williams continued: 
“You state that you do not believe in the whole- 
someness of oleomargarine as a food. Will you tell 
this committee why not?” 


Mr. Hoard: “The answer to your question, Mr. 
Williams, goes back to the composition of milk. 
Every mother on earth in the animal kingdom that 
suckles her young puts butterfat into her milk for 
the nourishment of her progeny. Now, you wish 
to know why vegetable and animal fats are not as 
nutritive as the butterfat in the milk of the mother. 
Separate this butterfat from a given amount of milk, 
introduce oleomargarine fat and feed this substitute 
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product to the infant, what is the result? You will 
find that the child will sicken, and if this diet is long 
continued, that it will eventually die! I contend, 
therefore, that this substitute fat can not be as 
wholesome and nutritive as butterfat when it is in 
violation of one of nature’s most profound laws. I 
tell you, gentlemen, in the face of the testimony of 
all your scientists and men of learning, that there 
is a life-giving, life-sustaining element in the milk of 
the natural mother that is not found elsewhere on 
earth, and that when you deprive the growing child 
of this substance by the introduction of a substitute, 
you are undermining the very life of a people and a 
nation. 


“Furthermore, you ask me why it is not just 
as legitimate to color oleomargarine as it is to color 
butter. My reply is that the purposes of coloration 
in the two instances are widely separated. The 
natural color of butter is yellow, and a pure color- 
ing ingredient is incorporated during certain seasons 
merely for the sake of uniformity to appeal to the 
sense of sight. There is no change in the constit- 
uent character of the product. It is still butter, 
whereas oleomargarine is colored yellow for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the consumer. Can you not see, 
gentlemen, that the question of legitimacy does not 
apply to the coloring of butter? Your coat, Mr. 
Williams, is colored black. Why?” 


Representative Williams: “Because I wish it 
black.” 
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Mr. Hoard: “It is colored black to suit your 
taste. It was not colored black to make you believe 
it was linen or silk or some other fabric. Had it 
been colored-for the purpose of such deception, 
would it have been legitimate? No, and thus it is 
in the coloring of butter. Butter is colored yellow 
to suit the taste of the consumer and for no other 
reason, and the product oleomargarine has no more 
right to this color than the gray goose has to the 
brilliant plumage of the peacock.” 


One more personal incident. Senator Mark 
Hanna of Ohio was one of the most powerful men 
in public life at this time, and he was known to be 
in strong opposition to the Grout Bill. He was the 
Chairman of the National Republican Committee, 
and it was presumed that his favorable attitude to- 
ward the oleomargarine interests, in spite of the fact 
that his native state was largely interested in dairy- 
ing, was due to the fact that upon him devolved the 
financing of presidential campaigns, to which the 
packing industry was one of the largest contributors. 


He was not present at any of the hearings, but 
Governor Hoard realized that before the final vote 
was taken Senator Hanna’s opposition must 
be met and, if possible, counteracted. So he sought 
the lion in his lair and with a boldness and courage 
born of desperation, he said to him, “Senator Han- 
na, I have come to you to pledge your support for 
the Grout Bill in its final passage.” 


Senator Hanna: “Mr. Hoard, you know where 
I stand on this measure. I will not support it.” 
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Governor Hoard: “Senator Hanna, permit me 
to state that you will vote for this bill.” 


Then arose Senator Hanna and, with bulging 
temples, florid face, and stentorian voice, thundered, 
“What do you mean, sir, by coming here and telling 
me that I will vote for a bill when I positively in- 
form you that I will not!” 


Governor Hoard: “For the simple reason, Sen- 
ator Hanna, that you are neither a child nor a fool 
in politics, and by this time you ought to know or 
you will know in due course that the farmers of 
Ohio are soundly aroused on this great question 
and that you, as the leading representative in Con- 
gress of a great dairy and agricultural state, are 
expected to support this measure. Moreover, if you 
do not, it will mean your political doom. Good 
morning, sir.” 


Senator Hanna voted for the bill. 


The measure passed the Senate, received the 
signature of the President, and the dairy industry 
was saved. In passing, it may be remarked that it 
has been necessary for the men who follow the cow 
to keep sentinels posted at both the inner and outer 
doors of Congress through all these intervening 
years to guard against the unexpected forays of the 
enemy. 


The aftermath —'there is a compensation, how- 
ever long delayed, that squares accounts between 
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men. Senator Foraker and Representative Gros- 
venor of Ohio, Senator Dryden of New Jersey, and 
Representative Wadsworth of New York went 
down to defeat-at the next congressional elections 
because they had misrepresented their constituency 
in the halls of Congress, the latter two largely 
through the influence of Editor Herbert W. Colling- 
wood of the Rural New Yorker, who related the 
story of the betrayal in all of its nakedness in the 
columns of his great farm journal to the farmers in 
these respective commonwealths. 


With the passage of the oleomargarine law, 
Governor Hoard virtually ceased his efforts to in- 
fluence legislation by personal contact, but in se- 
curing a law that placed oleomargarine under the 
control of the Department of the Interior, thereby 
subjecting it to a license and supervision, he was 
the most important factor in bringing to pass what, 
in the words of Dean W. A. Henry of the Agricul- 
tural College of Wisconsin, “was the greatest legis- 
lative victory ever won by an agricultural people.” 


THE SOUTH AND CANADA 

That Hoard was a true evangel of dairying is 
proved by the fact that he went up and down this 
great country preaching the dairy gospel. He ad- 
dressed farmer audiences in almost every state, the 
demand for his personal services being far beyond 
his ability to meet. He was invited to speak in 
foreign lands on many occasions, but with the ex- 
ception of Canada, he never left the borders of his 
native heath. He used to frequently swap speeches 
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for subscriptions to his publication, believing that 
the subscriptions were worth more to him than their 
equivalent in a cash fee. 


Hoard’s popularity on the platform was very 
great in the South. He made three trips to Dixie 
Land as the guest of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
It was a policy with this railroad to organize an 
agricultural excursion once a year, included in which 
were prominent speakers on farming subjects. This 
excursion would cover the southern states traversed 
by the lines of the railroad and was for the purpose 
of creating and stimulating interest in agriculture. 


The junket would close with a big round-up 
meeting at some principal southern city. For the 
three years that Hoard participated in these events, 
this round-up was at Jackson, Mississippi. Meet- 
ings were held in the old State House and were 
largely attended both by farming people and citi- 
zens of Jackson. Hoard was the presiding officer 
at all of these conventions. The speaker in intro- 
ducing him at the first round-up, in the course of 
his remarks pointed to a crack in the ceiling, stat- 
ing that it was caused by the yell that went up from 
the throats of those assembled when the state of 
Mississippi seceded from the Union. Hoard’s reply 
to this allusion was so finely phrased that we sub- 
mit it verbatim as a splendid example both of dig- 
nified conciliation and proffer of friendship. 


“Yes, my friends, this is the second 
time that I have participated in an invasion 
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of Southern soil. The first invasion brought 
war, estrangement, bloodshed, and untold 
sorrow to the people of this nation. The 
Civil War was a mistake because slavery 
was a mistake, and, like all great mistakes, 
it knew no other solution but the bitterest. 
But, thank God, this second invasion ‘hath 
healing in its wings.’ It means the rebuild- 
ing of wasted homes, the re-endowment of 
wasted industries, the reconstruction of a 
wasted agriculture. 


“Many a time when I was a soldier 
in that conflict have I heard at night the 
cry go up on the picket line, ‘Hello, Yank,’ 
‘Hello, Johnny,’ ‘Throw down your gun, 
come over, and let’s swap.’ And from out 
the two warring camps, armed in deadly 
hostility to each other, stepped two of the 
common representatives of the common 
wants of our common natures, and obliv- 
ious of war and all else we proceeded to 
exchange with each other the things that 
we needed. 


“So, again, let the cry go up, ‘Hello, 
Yank,’ ‘Hello, Johnny,’ “Throw down your 
prejudices and your bitterness and let’s 
swap not bullets but ideas.’ ” 


An interesting incident occurred at the close 
of the third round-up. A waggish fellow had listen- 
ed to Hoard tell of his early experiences as an itin- 
erant music master and, being somewhat skeptical 
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of his ability to perform upon the violin, he thought 
to discomfit the chairman by presenting him with 
an old fiddle. This he did, which Hoard graciously 
accepted. Prefacing his performance with a 
beautiful tribute to the women of the South, he 
drew his bow in an exquisite interpretation of the 
old, romantic ballad, “Ever of Thee, I am Fondly 
Dreaming.” No sooner had the meeting adjourned 
than he became the center of an enthusiastic and 
admiring throng of women, who loudly declaimed 
against the trickery that had been practiced upon 
him and who further asserted that, if possible, he 
had endeared himself to them more than ever. 


Hoard’s prestige in the Southland was exceed- 
ed only by his popularity in the Northland, particu- 
larly in those Canadian provinces in which dairying 
had become an established and a principal agricul- 
tural activity. He visited Canada every year from 
1885 to 1895, during which time no farming con- 
vention in a Canadian province was considered com- 
plete unless the far-famed cow editor from the States 
was included on the program. 


In all of his Canadian activities, Hoard was 
closely associated with Prof. J. W. Robertson, Com- 
missioner J. A. Ruddick, and Hon. Alex McLaren, 
all of the province of Ontario — three outstanding 
leaders to whom this province is greatly indebted 
for its present agricultural prosperity. 


On one of his visits to Canada, Hoard was the 
guest of Lord and Lady Aberdeen, the former be- 
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ing the Governor General of the Dominion. Under 
the direction and supervision of Lord Aberdeen, a 
great junket had been planned to all of the eastern 
provinces for the purpose of arousing interest in 
agriculture and particularly in dairying. Hoard ac- 
companied the expedition as a guest of honor, every- 
where being acclaimed the foremost American 
agriculturist. The hegira covered the provinces of 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. Wherever Hoard spoke he was 
received with a tremendous ovation. In after years, 
when reminiscing upon this memorable experience, 
he often related an incident that occurred in a lit- 
tle Scottish settlement. He had been introduced 
with liberal tribute to a great audience, which was 
composed largely of Scots, and upon taking the plat- 
form, he remarked: “There is but one thing neces- 
sary to complete my happiness in this hour, and 
that is that my good wife could have heard what 
the chairman of this meeting said about me in his 
introduction. I am certain that had she heard his 
remarks, they would have served to correct some 
of the notions that she has held and expressed con- 
cerning me for, lo, these many years.” 


From the furthest corner of the auditorium 
came a voice in the broadest Caledonian accent, 
“Aye, mon, nae doubt she knows ye better.” 


ASSOCIATIONS WITH MASTERFUL MEN 

Hoard was the associate and the counselor of 
the great. Presidents, notably President McKinley 
and President Taft, sought his counsel and advice, 
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not only upon subjects pertaining to agriculture, but 
also on the momentous problems of statecraft. 


In the religious world, he was respected and 
revered by Protestant and Catholic alike. Arch- 
bishop Ireland, one of the strongest men ever reared 
in the Western Empire, was his personal friend, 
drawn to Hoard largely by his stand upon Ameri- 
canism. 


He numbered among his associates men from 
across the seas. Lord Bryce, at one time the British 
Ambassador to America, said to him on an occasion, 
“Governor Hoard, I am indebted to you for the 
most enjoyable hour I have spent in America.” 


Sir Horace Plunkett, the great agrarian leader 
of the Irish nation, never visited America without 
spending a day with his old farmer friend out in the 
“wilderness” of Wisconsin. 


In Grand Army circles, Hoard was the idol of 
his comrades, who bestowed upon him their high- 
est honors. He was also a fraternalist, being a dis- 
tinguished member of a number of ancient and hon- 
orable fraternal organizations. 


This chapter is a sort of compendium of the 
contacts of an individual with men and institutions. 
It may or may not be of interest to the reader, yet 
it serves to show that the man of whom we write 
exerted a powerful influence upon the age in which 
he lived and that his example may well be emulated 


by all who read. 
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That man who denies the existence of a su- 
preme being — call him what he may — doubts the 
evidence of his senses, discredits the conclusions 
of his intellect, and mocks the call of his soul. 


Throughout the ages, the thinkers have paid 
homage to a Creator. In our own America, such 
men as Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and Paine, 
the founders of the Republic, freely acknowledged 
their belief in Deity, but they were investigators 
and “free thinkers” in matters of religion, as well 
as material things, and they did not permit them- 
selves to be shackled by the narrow creeds and dog- 
mas of man-made beliefs. 


Hoard was this kind of religionist. He believed 
in the Christian’s God. He believed in the Son sent 
to redeem a fallen world, but his was a personal 
God whose hand he could reach out and touch in 
all created things. He heard the voice of the 
Creator in the thunder of the storm and the soft 
murmur of the rippling rill. Nature to him was the 
expression of Deity, and he held it to be his inalien- 
able right to worship in accordance with his intel- 
ligence and the dictates of his conscience. He con- 
ceived this life to be, not an end in itself, but a 
transient phase of some greater plan of existence. 


Sprung from a God-fearing ancestry, nurtured 
at the knee of a devout mother, and tutored in the 
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precepts of the Scriptures, he might have arrived 
at the years of understanding a religious zealot, 
even a bigot, but instead he became a Christian 
gentleman, entertaining the greatest tolerance for 
the religious beliefs of his fellowmen. 


Hoard cared not what a man’s religion is as 
long as he believed it and lived it. His creed, if 
the purveyor of this tale has correctly judged the 
man, may be epitomized in this simple declaration: 
“T believe in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” 


An incident happened in Hoard’s early life that 
strikingly illustrates the independence of his mind 
and the liberality of his views upon religion. 


Shortly after coming to Wisconsin he united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. He then 
took up the study of theology so that he might 
later become an exhorter. In due time he was 
granted permission to preach, but owing to certain 
differences that he had with the presiding elder of 
the district over some of the doctrines of the church, 
he burned his license and went to chopping cord 
wood. 


Every man whose course in life is directed by 
the rule of reason and judgment rather than by im- 
pulse and emotion; every man who refuses to ac- 
cept ready-made opinions and to follow beaten 
paths, has meditated deep and long upon the future 
life. 


That Hoard was a searcher for the answer to 
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the unanswerable questions, “whence came ye?” 
and “whither goest thou?” is revealed by the fact 
that his library contained many volumes upon 
theology and the writings of famous free thinkers. 


Of singular appeal to him was an old Hindoo 
poem entitled “God and Man.” This he read and 
pondered and re-read many times. As a rare ex- 
ample of apparently unanswerable logic, this poem 
is herewith reproduced for thoughtful considera- 
tion: 


GOD AND MAN 
“T think till I weary with thinking,” 
Said the sad-eyed Hindu king; 
“And I see but shadows around me, 
Illusions in everything. 


How knowest thou aught of God, 
Of his favor or his wrath? 

Can the little fish tell what the eagle thinks, 
Or map out the eagle’s path? 


Can the finite, the infinite search? 
Did the blind discover the stars? 

Is the thought I think a thought, 
Or a throb of the brain in its bars? 


For aught my eye can discover, 
Your God is what you think good, 

Yourself flashed back from the glass, 
When the light pours on it in flood. 
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You preach to me to be just; 
And this is his realm, you say; 
And the good are dying of hunger, 
And the bad gorge every day. 


You say that he loveth mercy, 
And famine is not yet gone; 

That he hateth the shedder of blood; 
Yet he slayeth us every one. 


You say that my soul shall live, 
That the spirit can never die, 

If he were content when I was not, 
Why not when I have passed by? 


You say I must have a meaning, 

So must dirt, and its meaning is flowers; 
What if our lives are but nurture, 

For lives that are greater than ours? 


When the fish swims out of the water, 
When the bird soars out of the blue, 
Man’s thought may transcend man’s know- 
ledge, 
And your God be no reflex of you.” 


Hoard despised cant, hypocrisy, and ostenta- 
tion. 'The Pharisee, the hypocrite, and the boot- 
licker were without the pale in his conception of a 
real man. No matter what the station in life of 
the individual might be, if he did not measure up to 
Hoard’s standards on the essential attributes of 
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character, he never missed an opportunity to ex- 
pose and to flay. He took special delight in hold- 
ing up the hypocrite to scorn and ridicule, and the 
following story was one of his favorites when thus 
engaged: 


“A few years ago while lecturing in 
Maine,” he said, “I spent a week in a little 
town where a religious revival was in 
progress. In the town lived a quaint old 
Yankee wag by the name of ‘Uncle Jim’ 
Weeks. One evening after the revival, a 
hard-fisted old money-lender, who had 
skinned everybody who was skinnable, pro- 
fessed religion and among other things he 
said that if he had wronged anybody he 
would restore them fourfold. 


“This, of course, was a very cheap 
way of settling the old scores and he went 
home feeling very much relieved. About 
two o’clock in the morning he was awak- 
ened by a loud knocking at his door. Rais- 
ing his window, he called out, ‘Who’s 
there?’ The reply came, ‘Jim Weeks.’ 
“What do you want, Weeks? What do you 
mean by disturbing me at this unearthly 
hour?’ ‘Well, said Uncle Jim, ‘I hearn 
ye say last night in meetin’ that if ye had 
wronged anybody ye was willin’ to restore 
*em fourfold. I thought I would come 
early, as there’s goin’ to be a terrible 
rush. 
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No finer characterization of the spiritual life 
of Hoard can be written than is contained in the 
tributes paid him by lifelong friends, two of whom 
we quote: 


“He was a princely man—a man 
above most men in both heart and vision. 
He performed his mission upon earth and 
has passed into that Shekinah where vision 
is unobstructed by material limitations. 
The ashes of materiality we commit to the 
tomb; but William Dempster Hoard, the 
self-conscious, intelligent idea of creative 
mind, lives on and radiates today even 
greater and purer love for his fellows than 
that which was his distinguishing charac- 
teristic while sojourning still in the ‘mater- 
ial temple.’” —Judge George Grimm, 
Twelfth Circuit Judge, Wisconsin. 


“In the fullness of time, having com- 
pleted his mission on earth, at the end of a 
perfect day, he has gone quietly to sleep 
to awaken again in the home of the soul, 
the summer land of song somewhere in the 
boundless realm of eternity. Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” —B. B. 
Clarke, Publisher American Thresherman. 
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Hoard was proud of his ancestry. Respect and 
reverence for the traditions of race had been instilled 
into his heart and mind from the moment he was 
able to comprehend their meaning. 


The fact that he was the scion of a family that, 
for unbroken generations, had enlisted under the 
banner of human rights, both in England and in 
America, he prized as an inheritance above every 
other earthly consideration. 


The pioneer had little to leave to posterity but 
the record of an honorable standing among men. 
Although poor in earthly possessions, in com- 
mon with the sturdy race of men who laid the foun- 
dations of the republic, the clan of Hoard bears an 
escutcheon upon which there is neither stain nor 
blemish. 


With this background of heredity, it can be 
readily understood that the ties of kinship were very 
strong with this man. Loyalty, to him, was the 
greatest thing on earth — loyalty to self, loyalty to 
friends, and, above all else, loyalty to his line of 
blood. 


For him, no greater offense could come than the 
repudiation of the claims of relationship. In one 
of his last pronouncements, he strongly adjured his 
sons, their children, and their children’s children 
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to dwell together in love, sympathy, and earnest 
helpfulness, one for the other. 


He devoutly hoped for the survival of the an- 
cient and honorable spirit, the regard for the tradi- 
tions of family, the lofty ideals that so signally 
characterized the old stock, which characteristics he 
profoundly believed were instinctive with honor and 
high purpose and without which little real success 
can come to men. 


However much we may boast of the progress 
we have made since the days of our forefathers, 
one fruit of our gilded civilization is the almost 
total disappearance of any real home life. 


Children are born into, reared in, and depart 
from the average American home without having 
received the training so necessary to fit them for 
the responsibilities of life and the duties of citizen- 
ship. 


Almost unheard of is the once universal cus- 
tom of family worship, where, gathered about the 
fireside, the children in the home were given in- 
struction in things spiritual and their steps directed 
along the paths of rectitude and virtue. 


Aside from the purely religious aspect of this 
practice, it is a lamentable fact that the present-day 
generation is deprived of this opportunity for spirit- 
ual instruction, for, unfortunately, but few obtain 
it elsewhere, and no man, scholar, scientist, savant, 
though he may be, versed in the lore of the sages 
and steeped in the wisdom of the ages, is a genuine- 
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ly educated man unless he also has a thorough un- 
derstanding of the Holy Writ. 


Respect for parental authority, the close com- 
panionship of parent and child — are home condi- 
tions of today that are all too conspicuous by their 
absence. Our children become worldly wise almost 
before they are out of their swaddling clothes. 


We may sense the cause of these changed con- 
ditions, yet be powerless to influence them. Never- 
theless, in just so far as they exist, they constitute 
a sad commentary upon the present state of society 
and are a menace for the future. 


Strong men, high-minded men, men who pos- 
sess ideals and principles upon which they will 
stand or fall, are not produced from the formula 
that now passes current. The raw material for the 
making of men may be just as good as it ever was, 
but many of the processes employed in producing 
the finished product are fundamentally wrong. 


The home is the man-maker, and for it there is no 
substitute. 


Poverty, physical hardship, unrequited toil 
were in a large measure the lot of the pioneer, but 
there was a compensation for these hardy souls who 
have passed on far beyond the attainment of the 
youth who are born in the lap of luxury in this ease- 
loving, amusement-seeking age. 


The very conditions with which the early set- 
tlers were met, the struggle they had to make for 
a bare existence against the forces of nature, made 
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them resourceful, self-reliant, dominant characters. 
They were men, real men — a type whose example 
and whose deeds will be the marvel and inspiration 
for generations yet unborn. 


This, then, is the compensation of the children 
of the cabin and the sons of the wilderness. 


How many young men of these times can and 
will say, as did William Dempster Hoard, “What- 
ever I am or hope to be, I owe to my dear old 
mother,” and, again, in speaking of the potent in- 
fluence his early home had upon his later life, these 
words: 

“Oh, I tell you, that it is a wonderful 
thing for a boy to have a sympathetic 
mother. There is no touch on earth that 
can lift a man like the touch of woman, and 
the grandest thing to me in all my days, 
and I feel her hand upon my brow at this 
very moment — is the inspiration and con- 
tact of the woman who gave me my first 
impulse to study and to learn. If I have 
achieved anything at all, it is due to the 
wisdom and patience and the loving faith 
of that dear old mother back on the hills 
of New York in her boy out here in Wis- 
‘consin.” 


If the author has seemed to wander far afield in 
presenting the above observations, your indulgence, 
dear reader, is humbly craved. The subject of this 
sketch, however, is such a splendid example of the 
pioneer days and, withal, the finished product of a 
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home life that is rapidly disappearing, that this brief 
digression for the purpose of commenting upon 
things as they were and as they are may not be en- 
tirely without value. 


Hoard believed implicitly in the home. He be- 
lieved in its sanctity. He held it to be a haven of 
refuge in times of stress and distress. He believed 
that the home is the beginning and end of all that 
is good and beautiful and permanent, and, with the 
vision of the prophet, he sensed the evil day that 
will surely come upon us if its influence is ever un- 
dermined. 


Hoard loved the humble home of his ancestors. 
Arriving at the age of maturity, it was his great- 
est desire to establish a home of his own over which 
he and the mate of his choosing would preside and 
there plan their future and fulfill their dreams and 
ambitions. 


As may be surmised, young Hoard was an ar- 
dent wooer, and the incidents leading up to his be- 
trothal are best told in his own words: 

“It was on my weekly visit to Lake 

Mills, Wisconsin, as a singing school mas- 

ter, that I met my fate in the form of a very 

attractive young lady with a wealth of au- 

burn hair, brown eyes, pink cheeks, and an 
expressive form. I saw her first in the 
midst of a group of gay companions. With 

me it was a case of love at sight, 

and I then and there determined that I 

wanted her for my wife. Then I laid siege 
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to her and, as the saying goes, I never let 
her feet touch the ground until I had won 
her. 


“Three months after our first meeting, 
Agnes Elizabeth Bragg became Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dempster Hoard on February 9, 1860. 
She was twenty; I was twenty-four.” 


Truly a lucid account of a whirlwind courtship. 


Scarcely was the little home established before 
the call to arms separated the young lovers. Then 
followed the years of patient, anxious waiting, dur- 
ing which the loyal wife bore the responsibilities 
of the home and the burden of motherhood alone. 
Reunited, they once more set their faces to the 
front and with renewed hope and courage, together 
determined to win success. 


In casting up the life account of William Demp- 
ster Hoard, it is wholly impossible to leave out of 
the reckoning the loving, trusting, patient, self- 
sacrificing helpmate. From the time she sent her 
brave wooer forth to battle for her country down 
to the sunset days of their lives, after the struggle 
for success had been won, she was an ever-present 
help, a comfort, and an inspiration for her toiling, 
battling, conquering husband. 


It has been said that no man has ever won a 
large measure of success in any line of human en- 
deavor who was not inspired by the love of a good, 
pure woman, a woman who believed in him and 
who trusted him. 
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If this be true, then Hoard could not fail in 
his undertakings, for if ever a woman believed in 
a man, Agnes Bragg Hoard believed in her hus- 
band. s 


On the occasion of her forty-second wedding 
anniversary, in the golden afterglow of nearly a half 
century of happy wedded life, Mrs. Hoard penned 
an epistle to her husband in which she set down 
the thoughts that “arose in her,” whose subtle 
sweetness and charm, whose expressions of loyalty 
and unfaltering faith revealed the beautiful charac- 
ter of their author. As an example of the ideal re- 
lationship that should exist between wife and hus- 
band, excerpts from this love missive are herewith 
reproduced: 


“If I can no longer bend the bow of 
Cupid, let me fling a dart at memory’s 
storehouse and recall the sweet springtime 
of life, when, as lovers, we thought the 
world full of treasures ready for our gather- 
ing. We so thoroughly believed in all that 
the future might unfold, we did not hesitate 
to join hands and strike out into the turmoil 
of worldly enterprise. 


“How glad I am that no cowardly fear 
arose to forbid the bans that were to unite 
us in our love and our purposes of life. I 
will not stop to reflect what might have 
been had we been worldly wise or sordid- 
minded at this time. The dear, sweet year 
of 1860 it was, and the blessed day the 
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9th of February, that we started to weave 
the woof and warp of life’s enduring his- 
tory. = 


“Even at this distance, I can recall the 
glowing patriotism of the hour with per- 
fect distinctness when the call came for you 
to go to war. How ignoble it seemed to 
ignore our country’s call. No sacrifice 
seemed too great in that hour of peril! * * * 


“During the war period we had re- 
ceived two sons, whom a kind Providence 
had sent us, and He who doeth all things 
well not long afterward gave us the third. 
We are most thankful for these expressions 
of His love, for children were the very 
heart and life of the institution we were 
planning. * * * 


“It is said to be the making of a man 
to have some one believe in him. Well, 
Dempster, you had that advantage, for I 
never dared to question my faith in you. 
The darker the outlook, the brighter 
glowed the beacon light within, undimmed 
by worldly failure.” 


We cannot close this chapter without reference 
to certain precepts that Hoard made a fast rule 
and guide of his life in all his domestic relations. 
One is expressed in a quotation from the first 
Epistle of Paul, the Apostle, to Timothy and is as 
follows: “But if any man provide not for his own 
and especially for those of his own house, he both 
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denies the faith and is worse than an infidel,” The 
other is his own phraseology: 


“We have lived together for more than 
fifty years—a long time as man’s life 
runs —and one not without its disagree- 
ments, but we have always made it a rule 
of our lives ‘never to let the sun go down 
upon our wrath.’ As between husband 
and wife, it is the harsh words that hurt 
the most and leave the unhealing wounds. 
Unkind or unworthy actions can be for- 
given, but the lasting sting of cruel, harsh 
words — how difficult it is to forget them.” 


On life’s stage we behold a man of large pub- 
lic service, struggling onward through successive 
defeats to ultimate triumphs; behind the scene we 
discover a beautiful home life where mutual love, 
trust, and helpfulness on the part of husband and 
wife is consummated in the gift of three stalwart, 
manly sons — sons worthy of the name they bear, 
a credit and an honor to their distinguished sire, 
who are carrying forward the great work he ini- 
tiated with signal success. 
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It is the lot of most men to live their lives 
simply and unassumingly, neither expecting nor re- 
ceiving the approval and commendation of their 
fellows. They dwell in the shadowland of human 
existence. 


There are other men who emerge from this 
sphere and approach, but never quite enter the il- 
lumined circle of notoriety and fame. 


There are still others, but few in number, 
whose whole existence is enveloped in the white 
radiance of public attention. 


It is related that a simple mountain peasant, be- 
fore whose humble abode a sparkling spring flowed 
from Mother Earth, daily placed thereby a plate of 
luscious fruit, over which there was this legend: 
“Wayfarer, I bid thee pause and refresh thyself!” 


Who may say which life is the most success- 
ful; that of the captain of industry and the leader 
of men, that of the man who, having performed a 
signal service for humanity, goes to his grave un- 
lettered and unsung, or that of the unknown hermit 
of the hills? 


For, after all, the measure of success is the 
measure of service, and that man has lived his life 
well who leaves the world better than he found it, 
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who has always extended the kindly hand and 
spoken the friendly word, who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task according to the light of 
his understanding. 


William Dempster Hoard was a benefactor of 
humanity. His early life was shrouded in obscurity, 
but Hoard was a man set apart from the rest of 
mankind, and in due time he assumed the relation- 
ship to life for which he was intended. 


Nature at infrequent intervals creates a being 
upon whom she lavishes rare gifts of intellect, tal- 
ent, vision, the philosophic touch, and the quality 
of leadership. There is a purpose in all of these 
things beyond the ken of mortal penetration. Least 
of all does the recipient of large endowments real- 
ize that he has been especially delegated as an ener- 
gizing force in human affairs. 


Thus it was that Hoard could no more escape 
the acclaim that comes to a great leader than he 
could stay the course of the sun. 


Fifty years Hoard spent in preparation for the 
work he was to accomplish, but when at last he 
was fairly started upon his career, his progress was 
truly remarkable. 


Men in all stations of life soon recognized the 
fact that a real leader had come among them. In ag- 
riculture and in dairying he was hailed as a great 
evangel, a Moses who was to lead the dairy farm- 
ers of this country out of the bondage of ignorance 
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and tradition. In political life, his fame spread 
throughout the land as the Nestor of Wisconsin 
politicians and a statesman of the highest order. 


Where the best brains and the ablest leaders 
in agriculture were convened, there was Hoard; 
where the party leaders and those versed in states- 
craft were assembled, there was Hoard. 


In speaking of the powerful influence he wield- 
ed in directing the thought ‘and shaping the action 
of these assemblages, an eye witness to many such 
occasions used these words: “Many times have I 
seen an entire convention rise to its feet and, with 
ringing cheers, proclaim its faith in the sane, hon- 
est leadership of ‘Wisconsin’s Grand Old Man.’” 


Of the many honors that came to Hoard in his 
later years, one of the most conspicuous was an 
award made by a jury of his peers, nominating him 
as Wisconsin’s most distinguished citizen. 


A unique feature in connection with the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition held in San Francisco in 
1915 was an invitation extended by its officials to 
the chief executives of the several western states 
to appoint a commission composed of prominent 
men for the purpose of determining, if possible, 
which citizen of the state had rendered the largest 
service to the commonwealth. Following the selec- 
tion, on a specially appointed day and accompanied 
with due ceremony, the nominee was to have the 
distinguished honor conferred upon him. 
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Hon. E. L. Philipp was the Governor of Wis- 
consin at this time, and the commission he appoint- 
ed was indeed a most representative and distin- 
guished group of men, it being composed of out- 
standing men in the several professions, business, 
and agriculture. 


The personnel of the commission was as fol- 
lows: Dr. E. G. Updike, Clergyman, Madison; 
Theodore O. Vilter, Esq., Manufacturer, Milwau- 
kee; Hon. Geo. H. Gordon, Attorney-at-Law, La- 
Crosse; Prof. L. D. Harvey, Educator, Menomonie; 
Dr. H. A. Sifton, Surgeon, Milwaukee; Chas. L. 
Hill, Esq., Farmer, Rosendale; A. E. Manchester, 
Railroad Executive, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, Milwaukee. 


This jury met in executive session but once be- 
cause it was of one mind and in accord as to which 
resident of the state merited the distinction of being 
proclaimed its most distinguished citizen. This sig- 
nal honor they bestowed upon a plain man of the 
people — William Dempster Hoard. 


Posterity erects statues, triumphal arches, and 
tombs to the memory of the world’s great. Usual- 
ly these silent testimonials are the expression of 
a belated appreciation. It was not thus with Wil- 
liam Dempster Hoard. 


He frequently gave utterance to this sentiment: 


“T have tried to live so that men would believe in 
me and trust me, and when at last I am laid away, 
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it is my cherished hope that the final verdict will 
be, ‘He hath not lived in vain.’ ” 


His wish was fully realized, for his was indeed 
a happy ending of a long and useful career. Full 
of years and understanding, respected and revered 
by his fellowmen, he ended the golden days of 
life in the fullest enjoyment of the fruits of his 
labors. 
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William Dempster Hoard was the first man 

in this or any other country, to the best 

of the author’s knowledge, to have a monument 

erected to his memory in recognition of the signal 
service he rendered agriculture. 


A monument for a farmer! 


From the beginning, it has been the custom 
among all civilized peoples to raise enduring me- 
morials for the great——the poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, the general, and the statesman — but 
never before for a simple son of the soil. 


This new idea was conceived by a long-time 
friend and admirer of Governor Hoard’s — Wilbur 
W. Marsh of Waterloo, Iowa,—and was first 
voiced by him upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of the Hoard portrait to the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club of Chicago. 


The suggestion was received with sponta- 
neous enthusiasm, and shortly afterward it took 
definite form as the result of official action by the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America. 


In bringing the subject before this body, its 
president, Hon. D. D. Aitken, addressed the con- 
vention in the following words: 
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“IT want to bring to your attention a 
subject that appeals very strongly to me, 
one that I have thought about very much 
in the last few years since I have been 
actively identified with the great industrial 
effort pertaining to dairying, and that is 
that agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
the dairy industry have never received any 
recognition from the people as a whole 
in the past. 


There is no evidence anywhere of any 
monument or memorial having been erect- 
ed to a man because he had accomplished 
great things in the broad field of agricul- 
ture. To my mind, this is largely our own 
fault, my friends. We have never, our- 
selves, sufficiently inculcated into the body 
politic the thought that ours is an art, that 
this agricultural industry we represent 
and engage in is a great profession worthy 
of recognition; and it behooves us to see to 
it that this recognition is forthcoming. 


“T am, therefore, going to suggest to 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica to start a fund by subscribing one 
thousand doilars to erect a suitable tablet 
or monument to the memory of W. D. 
Hoard of Wisconsin, who, to my mind, is 
the most famous agriculturist this country 
has ever produced.” 


At the conclusion of President Aitken’s re- 
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marks, the following resolution was read and unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, — History records the rec- 
ognition of human achievement by testi- 
monials, grants, titles, and various other 
distinctions, and 


Whereas, — Those engaged in other 
arts and sciences who have conferred last- 
ing benefits upon humanity, nations, mu- 
nicipalities, classes, or individuals, have 
been freely recognized and so honored by 
their fellowmen as to arouse in others an 
ambition and a determination to equal or 
excel them in their labors, with a view to 
receiving like testimonials and honors, and 


Whereas,—In agriculture alone, of 
all the arts, public recognition of those 
whose discoveries and accomplishments 
have been of the highest benefit to hu- 
manity, has been most lax, so that the 
achievements of those who gave us the 
steel plow, the reaper, the centrifugal sep- 
arator, and the Babcock test for butterfat, 
thus contributing to the better living and 
direct uplift of hundreds of millions of in- 
dividuals, have been practically unknown 
and unrecognized, and 


Whereas, — Animal Husbandry, of 
which dairying is the most important 
branch and upon which the very existence 
and propagation of the human family de- 
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pends, constitutes a field of labor and 
achievement worthy of the greatest minds, 
and 

Whereas,— Those who have done 
substantial things in agriculture tending 
to uplift and better the condition of all 
humanity are deserving of the highest dis- 
tinction at the hands of their fellowmen, 
and certainly from those devoted to the art 
of agriculture, 


Therefore, be it Resolved, that this 
body, the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, being duly assembled in annual 
convention on this the sixth day of June, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen, in the City of Worcester, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and rep- 
resenting over ten thousand members, be- 
sides state and local clubs in various 
sections of the United States, does here- 
by authorize and direct the Board of Offi- 
cers to contribute the sum of one thousand 
dollars to the fund now being created for 
the purpose of erecting a suitable testimo- 
nial to the Honorable W. D. Hoard of Wis- 
consin in recognition of his distinguished 
services in behalf of the dairy industry. 
Following the action of the Holstein-Friesian 

Association, the Wisconsin Legislature, duly assem- 
bled, passed a resolution strongly advocating the 
memorial and calling upon the citizens of the state 
to support the movement. With this auspicious 
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launching of the project, its progress was rapid. 
The press gave it wide publicity. A permanent 
organization was formed and thousands of subscrip- 
tions, both large and small, poured in from every 
state in the Union, attesting in the strongest pos- 
sible manner to the esteem in which this man was 
held by the country’s greatest industry. 


As a typical example of the attitude of the 
press, the following excerpt is taken from an edi- 
torial in the “Democrat” of Madison, Wisconsin: 


“No more just thing could happen than 
a monument to Governor W. D. Hoard on 
the University grounds or the Capitol 
Park itself; and let it not be erected to 
Hoard as a pioneer in making Wisconsin 
the most famous among the states for its 
dairying alone, but also for his prophetic 
vision as a statesman and a patriot. Hoard 
admittedly deserves high honors for excep- 
tional achievements in agriculture, but, 
incomparably, his higher work is symbol- 
ized in the Bennett Law, which entailed 
his political martydom. * * * Yes! Let 
there be a monument to W. D. Hoard, and 
let it be erected in honor of the most dis- 
tinctively American character since Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 


From among the most noted American sculp- 
tors, the committee finally selected Gutzon Borg- 
lum to execute its commission. In due time the 
work was finished, a bronze statue of heroic mold, 
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rising above a beautiful frieze on either side, sym- 
bolizing various steps in the development of agri- 
culture. 


On February 3, 1922, the dedicatory exercises 
for the Hoard memorial were held in the gymna- 
sium of the University of Wisconsin, where amid 
a distinguished assemblage of America’s great, ag- 
riculturally, Chas. L. Hill, Esquire, Chairman of 
the Board, formally presented the statue to the 
state of Wisconsin, the address of acceptance being 
made by President E. A. Birge of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


By a strange coincidence, the site chosen on 
which to erect the statue, immediately in front of 
the College of Agriculture, is almost the identical 
spot where years before Governor Hoard had stood 
as he addressed an earnest, eager body of young 
men who had wended their way to the great seat 
of learning in search of agricultural knowledge. He 
spoke to these boys on this occasion in these words: 


“My young friends, over on yonder 
hill, (pointing to the main University 
buildings) they are wont to speak of this 
‘cow college’ in terms of derision, but I 
want to say to you that the business of 
farming is the greatest vocation of all. 

“The idea used to prevail that all the 
farmer had to do was to plow in the spring- 
time, plant his crops, and harvest them in 
the fall. If ever this was true, it is not true 
now. The man who succeeds in agricul- 
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ture today, and especially in dairying, 
is in fast company. The truth of the whole 
matter is this — as far as mental effort, ex- 
tensive learning, and applied knowledge 
are concerned, —the soil and animal life 
call for the exercise of brain power a thou- 
sand times greater than is required in the 
so-called learned professions. The life of 
the humble cow, for example, is just as im- 
portant as the life of the statesman. The 
secret of life is just as unexplainable in the 
cockroach as it is in the mammoth. The 
source of life is as yet undiscovered, and 
the farmer is the man, more than any one 
else, who must deal with these mysteries 
in all of their amplifications. 


“You speak of the great men of the 
world, the lawyer, the preacher, and the 
doctor. Who and what are they when 
compared to the man who feeds the world? 
The lawyer interprets the changing laws 
of man. The farmer interprets the eternal 
laws of the universe. The doctor and 
preacher administer to the occasional needs 
of mankind. The farmer labors for human- 
ity throughout the course of his whole ex- 
istence.” 
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The purpose of this text is to appraise correctly 
the life work of a man; to portray and record the 
major activities in this man’s life, both as a tribute 
to his memory and as an inspiration for the future. 


The measure of a man as defined by the indi- 
vidual may be deficient or it may be exaggerated, 
but in the judgment of many there is finality. 

Therefore, it has seemed eminently fitting to 
the author to incorporate into this narrative, opin- 
ions and characterizations of William Dempster 
Hoard by men in all walks of life, more especially 
his brethren of the press. 


When a president of the United States dies, 
the newspapers of the country carry his life story 
from the history of his progenitors and the incidents 
of his earliest childhood to his last official act. 
Tributes and eulogies are penned concerning him 
that attain the ultimate in human expression. 


He may be great in his own right, and he usual- 
ly is, but the glamour that surrounds the most ex- 
alted station on earth is largely responsible for the 
tremendous acclaim and the outpouring of words 
that follow. The office makes the man, not the man 
the office. 


When Governor Hoard died, the telegraph 
flashed the announcement throughout the land. 
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The press of the entire country, from the great met- 
ropolitan dailies to the little country weeklies, car- 
ried an abbreviated story of his life, and many of 
them featured editorial comment. 


Why this remarkable interest in a simple 
farmer, living without show or ostentation back 
among the pastoral scenes of Wisconsin? 


He held no great office whose reflected splendor 
enveloped him in the light of publicity. His one 
term as governor of his state happened more than 
a quarter of a century before his death. Why then 
the nation wide attention to this common man of the 
people? 


There is but one answer to this question. The 
race of men who lived contemporary with William 
Dempster Hoard recognized in him the idealist, 
the master mind, the true American, who, by virtue 
of his vision, his intellect, his fidelity of purpose, 
and his power of leadership, elevated every stand- 
ard of our national life. 


The estimate placed upon Hoard by his fel- 
lowmen is revealed in the comment that follows, 
comment selected from the writings of thousands. 
It is obvious that out of the many excellent char- 
acterizations that appeared in the press concerning 
Governor Hoard only a very few can be utilized for 
the present purpose. The author, therefore, has 
made selections from a few representative publica- 
tions in the various fields of journalism. 
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“On the roster of men to whom we owe the 
modern development of dairying, the name of Wil- 
liam D. Hoard of Wisconsin will always have a 
high place. He was one of the first Americans to 
recognize that disaster must follow the robbery of 
the soil; one of the earliest to ignore the long-cher- 
ished opinion that organization among farmers is 
not feasible, and one of the pioneers in the crusade 
for enlightened methods in the cow barn and the 
pasture. 


“Modern scientific dairying, with its intricate 
machinery and exact records, rests on the Babcock 
Test. Professor Babcock, after years of study of the 
chemistry of milk, butter, cheese, and other milk 
products, and the intimately associated problems of 
cattle feeding for the sustenance of the cow and high 
production of rich, wholesome milk, completed his 
tester in 1890. Professor Babcock and Governor 
Hoard were both natives of New York, always one 
of the greatest agricultural and dairying states of 
the Union. Professor Babcock was born in Bridge- 
water, Oneida County; Governor Hoard in Stock- 
bridge, Madison County. The inventor of the Bab- 
cock test had the advantage of a thorough academic 
training; Hoard, who was Babcock’s senior by sev- 
en years, had to get along without this early ad- 
vantage. But though Governor Hoard lacked the 
training Professor Babcock put to such distin- 
guished use, his intellectual horizon was always a 
wide one, and he was mentally equipped for the 
task of leadership his disposition and the circum- 
stances of his interesting life brought to him. 
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“It is conceivable that no university instructor, 
no matter what his attainments in his specialty, 
could have done what Governor Hoard did. Pri- 
marily, fundamentally, and continuously a farmer, 
his writings and his addresses were the expressions 
of intelligent concern for the farmers. He talked to 
them as one of themselves, not as a missionary from 
an alien sphere. 


“Governor Hoard lived to be eighty-two years 
of age. He lived to see the principles of farm man- 
agement, for which he contended in the face of thin- 
ly veiled distrust, adopted without question. He 
had the satisfaction of being a prophet honored at 
home and held in esteem abroad. 


“The salvation of the nation, the peace of the 
world, depends absolutely on the production of food. 
The most alarming incident of American life has been 
the abandonment of agriculture for other industries. 
The most hopeful national tendency now observable 
is the intelligent effort to which so many agencies, 
public and private, are contributing to reestablish 
agriculture on the plane to which it belongs. This 
is not to be brought about by sentimentalists, by 
ill-considered “back to the land” movements ad- 
dressed to persons incompetent to plow a straight 
furrow; but by hard-headed, businesslike study of 
the problems of farming, by the employment of 
every aid science can bring to the cultivator, and by 
the elimination of bad practices in farming. To this 
end, men like Governor Hoard are the most potent 
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contributors, and thus they are true benefactors of 
the race.” — Sun, New York, N. Y. 


“If the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before is a benefactor 
of the race; if the man who showed farmers how to 
keep two productive cows as easily as one non-pro- 
ductive cow deserves high rank among mankind, 
then the death of William D. Hoard, whose name is 
probably known to every intelligent dairyman 
throughout the world, will bring regret to multi- 
tudes. A man of self-education, Governor Hoard 
came to be one of the most advanced authorities on 
dairying in all its many phases, and did as much to 
raise it from a haphazard occupation with chance 
running strongly through all its functions as any of 
his collaborators of later years. 


“Governor Hoard saw dairying and farming in 
general emerge from the period of plowing, planting, 
and most other operations of agricultural work 
regulated by the chimney corner almanac and the 
signs of the zodiac. These were the times. when 
only the rash man and the man who just wouldn’t 
be guided by wisdom, put in his corn or potatoes 
in the dark of the moon when the rules said the 
light, or vice versa. From a start in life under a 
restricted outlook, Hoard began to think his way 
into causes and to observe effects. He saw farm- 
ing grow into a scientific industry, but what pleased 
him more was that dairying, into which he threw 
all his energies, easily passed straight farming in 
the race for improvements, and the adoption of 
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scientific methods reached only after countless, dis- 
couraging experiments and turnings back from the 
ends of blind trails. Years before his death, he was 
gratified to see dairying on a high standard in every 
one of its phases, from the breeding of stock to 
the care and manipulation of milk into its almost 
countless products. His greatest satisfaction must 
have been that he contributed so much to the scien- 
tific development of dairying — mainly for the bene- 
fit of others. His death will be mourned by mil- 
lions who knew him only by name.” — Dispatch, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Soldier, statesman, journalist, educator, farm- 
er — advisedly we give to the last word the cli- 
matic place — William Dempster Hoard served the 
people and the state with patriotism, ability, and 
high purpose. 


“In each capacity he gave the best there was 
in him, with small regard for personal reward, and 
that best was sane, stimulating, constructive — 
making surely for progress and accomplishment. 


“In all his effort and activity, his unselfish na- 
ture, practical temper, and progressive ideals were 
perhaps his conspicuous characteristics, 


“In his political labors, office was never an ob- 
ject. He worked for the best aims of his party, as 
he saw them; its regeneration if need be; and ever, 
through it, for what he thought the best interests 
of the state and its citizens. 
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“When the people called him to the governor’s 
chair — and he was thus called if ever an executive 
was — he accepted the honor in that spirit of good 
citizenship which considers office a means of bene- 
fit not to self but to the community. In that same 
spirit he gave freely of his time and thought and 
knowledge in the capacity of university regent. 


“In his lifelong labor as an editor and publisher, 
Governor Hoard likewise showed himself to be the 
unselfish, practical idealist. Without ever exploit- 
ing himself, without ever becoming a time-server, he 
wielded his pen and conducted his publications 
along the lines of patient, practical uplift and hon- 
est, common-sense helpfulness. 


“This same temper Governor Hoard brought to 
his crowning labor as a farmer and for the farmer. 


“What he has done for agriculture in this state, 
and especially for its dairy interests, is a twice told 
tale. No eulogy, no monument can ever do justice 
to the debt the state of Wisconsin owes to him in 
this field. 


“If this state ranks first in the Union in the 
variety and value of its dairy products, it is because 
of William Dempster Hoard. 


“While other men of large popular following 
and political prestige have placed Wisconsin on the 
map by hurdling gallantly from one public office to 
another, Governor Hoard labored unselfishly, pa- 
tiently, and undauntedly with word, pen, and deed, 
to develop Wisconsin’s great resources, to arouse its 
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workers to an appreciation of the wonderful possi- 
bilities within their grasp. 

“The people of Wisconsin, mindful of the serv- 
ice of a true man and splendid citizen, stand un- 


covered beside the bier of William Dempster 
Hoard.” — Free Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Gov. W. D. Hoard’s work for the advance- 
ment of agriculture brought him world distinction 
and recognition, but some of his greatest efforts 
were made in behalf of better citizenship. He be- 
lieved —and all of us should believe-—that no 
greater privilege could be extended to any person 
than the opportunity of becoming a good American 
citizen. He appreciated fully the meaning of being 
an American citizen, for he understood the price that 
has been paid for the opportunity; the struggle of 
humanity to secure liberty; the tyranny of kings; 
and he believed in the rights of the masses and not 
in the privileges of the classes. When he saw men 
playing with this rich heritage, men who lacked 
understanding of its meaning; men who would dis- 
pose of it for political aggrandizement, power, or 
gold; men who would rob children of their rights — 
he rose with all his power against them. He suffered 
political defeat rather than yield to any course 
that interfered with the making of true American 
citizenship. 


“It took a great world’s war to bring clearly 
before the people of Wisconsin and the nation that 
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a common language is necessary and imperative to 
our country’s welfare. Governor Hoard saw we 
could not build a country upon foreignism or foreign 
languages, but that we must teach our children so 
they would have a deep appreciation and a proper 
conception of their American citizenship. Those 
who opposed his election as governor for the sec- 
ond term, on the ground that he demanded English 
be taught in all schools, we are now told, have in late 
years come to him individually, in committees, and 
in groups to humbly apologize. Such are the re- 
wards that come to men who stand for the right, 
regardless of public opinion and temporary gain.” — 
Democrat, Madison, Wis. ° 


“It takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
but the running of its affairs and the leadership in 
progress of any kind usually fall to a few. Among 
the latter, former Governor Hoard must certainly 
be counted. He forged ahead like the able leader 
that he was, not only to this or that hobby, but in 
so many things that we may well marvel at his ver- 
satility. Like Oliver Goldsmith, he attempted many 
things and left nothing unadorned. Many indeed 
would be glad to have attained in one undertaking 
the success he gained in many. 


“By the old soldier, Hoard will be remembered 
as the Civil War veteran and the G. A. R. Com- 
mander in Wisconsin. 


“By the farmer, he will long be known as the 
apostle of pure-bred cattle and the editor of one of 
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the most influential and widely circulated agricul- 
tural magazines. 


“The politician or statesman of mature years 
has not forgotten the ’90’s, when Governor Hoard 
became nationally famous as the defender of the 
Bennett Law, a law which, although unpopular 
then, has since proven that Governor Hoard was 
far ahead of his time. 


“And the citizens of the state as a whole, 
they most certainly will not forget their former gov- 
ernor, but will cherish his memory as Wisconsin’s 
‘foremost citizen’ and ‘grand old man.’ ”—Journal, 
Antigo, Wis. 


“Governor Hoard was a leader of men. His 
vision was broad, comprehensive and clear. He was 
a great student of nature, possessed unusual pow- 
ers of reasoning, and arrived at definite, conclusive 
results. He was always seeking the truth as it ap- 
plied to his dairy farm and its many problems, and 
as it applies to dairy farming generally, and to all 
the farming interests of the state and nation. 


“No man living has done more for the farming 
interests of Wisconsin and America than Governor 
Hoard, and because of his efforts for many years 
as a leader, Wisconsin stands first in the nation to- 
day as a dairy state. 


“He was untiring in his efforts to compel the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine to sell their product 
for what it is, instead of the product of the cow, and 
he spent much time and money in securing nation- 
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al legislation to protect American dairymen against 
this counterfeit of genuine butter. 


“Through the efforts of this public-spirited 
man, alfalfa is today grown all over Wisconsin. 
It was Hoard who found out the truth about the al- 
falfa plant and how to grow it in this climate. 
When he had discovered the secret of success, he 
at once passed the information along to the farmers. 


“Governor Hoard was a strong, convincing 
speaker, possessed an analytical mind and a clear 
vision of the future needs of agriculture. He wanted 
his brother farmers to read, to study, and to think, 
and to master the problems of the farm. His life 
was spent in trying to help others to help them- 
selves.” — Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 


“As the governor of his state, as the editor of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, and as a private citizen, Gover- 
nor Hoard wielded an influence such as is granted to 
very few men. Standing always for constructive de- 
velopment in agriculture, Governor Hoard was priv- 
ileged to round out his eighty-two years of life by 
seeing the fulfillment of most of his prophecies and 
ideas with regard to agricultural progress. In fact, 
his vigorous and persistent advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of modern dairy practice, in a large degree, 
made possible the present status of the dairy indus- 
try. No one man ever made a larger contribution to 
the agricultural age in which he lived than did Gov- 
ernor Hoard, and thousands of successful dairymen 
owe their progress and prosperity to the leadership 
of this great teacher. 
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“Governor Hoard was not only a great agri- 
cultural leader and a great editor, but he was also 
a great citizen, a leader in the affairs of his state and 
country. In all-of his activities, he exercised that 
keen judgment and common sense that made him a 
leader among men. His circle of warm personal 
friends extended to all sections of this country, and 
it was said of him that ‘he never failed to win a 
friend and never lost a friend once made.’ 


“In the memory of his friends, in the dairy 
world, in the history of his state, and in the broad 
activities of life, Governor Hoard builded a monu- 
ment of service and friendliness that will endure for 
all time. American agriculture would not be what 
it is today had it not been for the work of such able 
and far-visioned men as Governor Hoard.” —The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Governor Hoard stood at the head of the de- 
voted band of exhorters, educators, and organizers 
who did their work before the agricultural colleges 
were able to train the men needed to conduct our 
present system of farm education. The farmers’ in- 
stitute was then in its full glory. The colleges were 
not strong enough to dominate agricultural meet- 
ings, and the laboratory men’ were not sure enough 
of their science to preach it as a commanding gos- 
pel. This state of affairs gave great opportunity to 
those practical men who had the quick mind needed 
to absorb the principles of science and the shrewd, 
common sense to know that these must be trans- 
lated into the language of the common people. 
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“Governor Hoard possessed this power to a re- 
markable degree. He was not a college trained man, 
but his experience as a farm boy, pioneer, and soldier 
gave him a knowledge of human life — its frailties 
and its longings, which in turn gave him a mastery 
over his audiences. A man of keen humor and, like 
‘ Lincoln, a good story-teller, Hoard appealed to the 
imagination of men who did not know they possess- 
ed any such quality — and made them think. Some 
speakers and writers do this, and are known only as 
‘funny’ men, but Hoard was a student and a wise 
man who made his audiences realize that beneath 
the laughter and the wit lay some great truth which 
was to haunt them through life. After all, time is 
the great tester of men and things, and Hoard’s 
life has stood the test of time. Years before his 
death due to the infirmities of age, he was unable 
to meet his audiences face to face and thus bring 
them under the influence of his attractive person- 
ality, yet he did not fade out of the lives of men as 
so many have done at the close of their active labors. 
He had planted the things he stood for too deeply 
in the minds of the people, and for years to come 
his name will be associated with better dairying and 
improved farming. The point we would make is 
that this man, raised under humble conditions, self- 
taught to study and to think, made himself a mas- 
ter in his line through steady loyalty to a great idea 
and faith in the intelligence and higher feeling of 
the plain, common people. We are not sure that in 
these days of organized science and college domina- 
tion of farm education a man could do just what 
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Hoard did, but he did it, and well deserves to be 
called great citizen, true educator, and loyal friend.” 
Rural New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


“To Governor Hoard more than to any other 
one hundred men, the great dairy industry of Wis- 
consin owes its growth. He preached dairying day 
and night. He organized and led the movement 
which secured fair railroad rates for the dairy prod- 
ucts of Wisconsin. He taught the people the 
value of better cows, and he instructed them in the 
best methods of feeding. He proved the worth of 
his teachings by maintaining a highly successful 
farm of his own. By precept and practice he 
pounded into the consciousness of his hearers and 
readers the fundamental principles underlying prof- 
itable dairy production. 


“The commanding influence of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College among institutions of this 
character throughout the country is due in part, at 
least, to the wise counsel and guidance of Gover- 
nor Hoard. As one of the regents of the University 
of Wisconsin, he saw to it that the work in agricul- 
ture should not be overshadowed by the work of 
the other departments of the institution, and he also 
made it his business to see that financial support 
should be adequate. 


“Personally, Governor Hoard was one of the 
most genial and companionable of men. As a plat- 
form speaker he was tremendously effective. What- 
ever his subject, and he seemed able to talk with 
authority on about every subject in which people 
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were interested, he illuminated it with a fund of 
common sense and a wealth of anecdote which his 
audience found irresistible. His inimitable stories 
were always pat; they illustrated exactly the point 
he wished to make, and his fame as an orator was 
almost as great in the nation at large as his fame 
as an exponent of dairying. He was an omnivorous 
reader and was well informed on all matters of hu- 
man interest, a genial philosopher, who found him- 
self quite at home and welcome with men in all 
walks of life. 


“The lives of W. D. Hoard in Wisconsin and 
Henry Wallace in Iowa seemed to run along par- 
allel lines. Both were born on eastern farms in 
the year 1836. Both came west in early manhood. 
Both had a love for the soil, a passion for agricul- 
tural knowledge, and the desire to impart it to 
others. Both started country newspapers, mainly 
for the purpose of building up a sound agriculture. 
Both, with their sons, founded agricultural papers 
which shortly became the leading authorities in 
their respective fields. Both devoted their lives to 
the promotion of agricultural truth. And both died 
at a ripe age, having lived lives of great usefulness 
and power, and are universally mourned. They 
were warm friends who delighted to visit together, 
the last occasion being in August, 1915, six months 
before Mr. Wallace died. After Mr. Wallace’s re- 
turn, he received a letter from Governor Hoard 
which ended as follows: ‘Said the chief of an Illinois 
tribe of Indians to Pere Marquette: “The sun 
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shines brighter, O white man, for. your coming.” 


> 99 


Such is our family message to you’. 


“In speaking of Governor Hoard, Mr. Wallace 
once said: ‘He belongs to a class now rapidly pass- 
ing, who in clear thinking and unyielding faithful- 
ness to their convictions, have laid broad and deep 
the foundations for the agricultural education which 
the present generation needs.’’”’ — Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“There have been a few men such as William 
Dempster Hoard, whose lives and what followed 
served abundantly to disprove that “The evil that 
men do lives after them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones.’ With the passing of these men, 
the ranks of that thin line of pioneers who led the 
way in agriculture almost disappear. 


“By nature a gifted leader with a forceful per- 
sonality, Hoard inspired thousands by his master- 
ful addresses, which were always flavored with hu- 
mor and stimulation for the imagination. Like Lin- 
coln he was a master story-teller. He taught by ex- 
ample and anecdote, which left his messages firmly 
fixed in the minds of all his audiences. He helped 
to keep agricultural questions continually before the 
public in a manner to compel serious thought and 
tolerant action. His influence was felt to be broad- 
er than the single field of dairying. 


“As governor of Wisconsin he stood for pure 
Americanism and sponsored the Bennett Law, 
which made English study compulsory at a time 
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when racial differences, growing out of localized 
immigration, were threatening to disrupt the state. 
His influence as a regent of the university was re- 
sponsible for the popular development of agricultur- 
al education, since he realized from his experience 
as an editor that to secure wide-spread progress, the 
teachings of science must be put in the minds of 
the people through demonstration and publicity. 


“It has been well said that Governor Hoard in- 
troduced the dairyman to his cows through the cow 
testing idea. He lived to see his ideas for farm 
management cost investigations grow into a nation- 
al department. 


“He began his career as a farm hand, and he 
died as a teacher of good farming and better living 
for all farmers, with the whole nation as his school.” 
— Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Few men have lived who have endeared them- 
selves to the nation’s agricultural and dairy people 
as has William Dempster Hoard. He was the 
pioneer friend of the dairy cow and from the day 
he began proclaiming her greatness, urging for her 
better care, feeding, management, and breeding, he 
never failed to fight her battles in his dairy journal, 
from the public platform, in the halls of state legis- 
latures, and in the national congress. 


“Such a keen student of the dairy cow was 
W. D. Hoard, so sincere was he in his efforts to aid 
those who were in any way identified with the dairy 
industry, so fearless was he in contesting for all 
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that was right, so determined was he that wrong 
should not prevail, such a friend was he to all men 
whose desire it was to learn and progress, that he 
gained national fame of the kind that made him re- 
spected, honored, loved on the farms of America 
where the minds of men, women, boys, and girls 
hungered for knowledge. 


“Tt was but natural that such a man should have 
honors thrust upon him, that he should be a direct- 
ing force in every great movement organized for the 
advancement of agriculture and dairying, that he 
should become the governor of the great state of 
Wisconsin, as he did in 1889, that his state should 
signally honor him as the most useful of its sons 
and that the dairymen of the United States should 
desire to build a statue that would stand and pro- 
claim forever that a grand, good man has more than 
lived; that during his eighty-two years on earth he 
successfully devoted every available hour to making 
better men, and the farm a better place to live. 


“It has been written, ‘Any man who can carve 
a niche in the process of robbing the farm of its 
drudgery and elevating farm life into the sphere of 
conscious dignity, merits a place in the roll of na- 
tional honor.’ 


“Ex-Governor Hoard, more than any other 
man, has carved a niche in the process of robbing 
the farm of its drudgery and elevating farm life into 
a happy, prosperous existence. No man has ever 
deserved, more than he, the honors which dairymen 
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of this and future generations will give to his mem- 
ory.” — The Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“The greatest star in America’s dairy diadem 
has set. Ex-Governor Hoard stood out pre-eminent 
as the great champion of the dairy cow, focusing 
attention on her and the industry associated with 
her. He was an international figure, a keen student, 
a man with a broad vision, a love of farm life — 
of farm boys and farm girls. The name of W. D. 
Hoard is engraved on the hearts of thousands of 
America’s dairymen. He fearlessly fought their bat- 
tles, preached the doctrine of better cows, better 
feed, care, and management. He vigorously fought 
the oleo interests. His state gave him its highest 
honors. He died loved and respected by the na- 
tion, leaving American dairying a heritage of which 
it may well be proud. ‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.’” — Ayrshire Quarterly, Brandon, 
Vermont. 


“The death of Ex-Governor Hoard removes one 
of the early pioneers in advanced dairy thought and 
practice on the continent. We include the whole 
continent advisedly as W. D. Hoard, twenty-five 
years ago, was a familiar figure at dairy conventions 
in the Dominion. In fact, in those days the annual 
gatherings of the Dairymen’s Association of On- 
tario, without the Ex-Governor as one of the chief 
speakers, were considered tame affairs. His fund 
of information, his high ideals of service, his elo- 
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quence, and his rare gift of being able to interpret 
a crucial point in his address by an apt story, held 
his audiences as few speakers are able to do. There 
was never a vacant seat when Hoard spoke. Peo- 
ple in other callings as well as dairymen and farm- 
ers, would flock to the convention halls to hear him. 
He was a strong advocate of better farming and bet- 
ter dairying and perhaps more than any other speak- 
er at those early gatherings, he was responsible for 
the advancement this country made in progressive 
dairying.” — Canadian Farmer, Toronto, Canada. 


“The dairy industry of the United States has 
been blessed with many men of great ability — 
scientists, educators, breeders, and practical busi- 
ness men, and to each one of them the industry is 
indebted for some one thing, a step ahead, a better 
way. W. D. Hoard was the one man who in leader- 
ship ranked above all others in the American dairy 
world. All his days and in all his work he stayed 
close to the soil and close to the cow, and whatever 
work he undertook and whatever movement he 
championed on behalf of dairying, he did so because 
it was right and just, not because it was of special 
benefit to dairying. His vision was very broad, his 
knowledge and understanding of dairy farming self- 
experienced, his judgment keen and his love of man 
and beast deep and active. In the vigor of his man- 
hood he took a lively part in the public affairs of his 
state and of the nation, and his abilities carried him 
into positions of great trust and honor, but the work 
that will keep his name alive always was that which 
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he did as an organizer, lecturer, editor, and leader 
in dairy farming. 


“Dairy farming rather than dairying seems to 
us to be the proper term to use in connection with 
the life and work of Hoard. He had, of course, a 
keen appreciation of dairy breeding, of dairy per- 
formance, and of all the fine points in dairying, but 
he never forgot to figure the true value of all of this 
in terms of acres and soil and investment and labor, 
which is real dairy farming. This, we believe, was 
the reason he became a great leader in dairying and 
Hoard’s Dairyman the great paper it is. 


“There is a great lesson for every one of us in 
the life of Hoard. Many talents were given him and 
he gave them back to his fellowmen with large in- 
terest. Trust and honor were bestowed upon him 
and, in turn, he was permitted to see the result of 
his labors on every hand, live long in the land, be- 
come full of days and stay on to see his own be- 
loved democracy victorious in the world. 


“Hoard is gone and there is no one man to 
take his place in the dairy industry, for it was a 
place of the kind that cannot be passed on, but must 
be earned. Even though his age in later years 
had gradually restricted his labors, he kept his fin- 
ger on the pulse of dairying to the last and his judg- 
ment and advice will be sadly missed. But his life 
and his work will go on and on in better dairy farm- 
ing, better homes, and a greater nation.” — Dairy 
Record, St. Paul, Minn. 
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“The cow may be a humble creature, in fact, 
she was almost nothing in the estimation of Ameri- 
can farmers and the American public until Gover- 
nor W. D. Hoard appeared as her emancipator, lib- 
erator, exploiter, and friend. Governor Hoard had 
a mission. He speaks to us as we write these lines 
out of a large collection of the bound volumes of 
Hoard’s Dairyman in our library, but the es- 
sence of its thousands of pages is given in two trite 
expressions that he coined and that will live as long 
as mankind consumes the product of the dairy cow. 
‘The dairy cow is the foster mother of the human 
race,’ and ‘The cow is a mother and therefore en- 
titled to the consideration that maternity deserves.’ 
It is the spirit of this message that made the name 
of Hoard familiar throughout those portions of the 
world and among those races that the cow has nur- 
tured into the highest civilization. Governor Hoard 
loved cows, talked and wrote about cows, and de- 
fended them. He bred and raised cows, he manu- 
factured their milk into dairy products and he la- 
bored indefatigably to the end that their product 
might reach into every home through a progressing 
and flourishing dairy industry.” — Pacific Dairy Re- 
view, San Francisco, California. 


“When Governor Hoard founded the publica- 
tion that bears his name, the farmers of the state of 
Wisconsin were on the verge of exhausting the fer- 
tility of their soil by continuous wheat raising, as 
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was the custom in those days. He steered them by 
means of his dairy publication from the plow, wise- 
ly, to the cow, thereby saving both the state and 
the farmers from immense losses that were staring 
them in the face by the ruinous policy adopted in 
that day. The transition from wheat growers to 
butter and cheese makers carried with it restoration 
of the crop-yielding ability of the farms and the 
prosperity of the farmers, and by this act made Wis- 
consin the leading dairy state of the United States. 
Hoard’s Dairyman is recognized as the highest 
authority by the dairy interests of the country. 
The paper has a national circulation, and the bene- 
fit from its advice and instruction is one of the rich 
gifts to the country. 


“The citizens of the state, to show their sincere 
appreciation of his great work, honored him by 
electing him governor for a single term a number 
of years ago. His whole heart was given to the 
promotion of the interest of his fellowmen and his 
good deeds have left their strong impress upon our 
hearts, the memory of which we shall ever cherish.” 
— American Swineherd, Chicago, Ill. 


“The death of William Dempster Hoard closes 
the life of one of the most influential men the world 
has ever known as regards the dairy industry. He 
had more to do with the establishment of the idea 
of the ‘special purpose’ dairy cow and her best 
development through breeding, feeding, and care 
than any other existing factor. The value of Gover- 
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nor Hoard’s writings and teachings was that they 
came from the school of experience. Born and 
brought up in the heart of the great agricultural 
state of New York, he had seen the rapid deteriora- 
tion in this once wonderfully rich district, not only 
in the fertility of the soil but in land values, which 
are based on the soil’s ability to produce. He often 
made this remark that there could be no perma- 
nent agriculture without live stock and especially 
dairy live stock which, together with the feeds 
grown for their best development and maintenance, 
such as alfalfa and clover, were also principal fac- 
tors in the building and permanent maintenance of 
the soil. 

“Governor Hoard anticipated his time, and so 
he selected and fitted efficient men who are abun- 
dantly able to still carry on the publication of his 
valuable dairy paper, which is now sent into every 
civilized country of the world. The dairy world 
will miss him, but not forget him.” — Los Angeles 
County Farm Bureau Monthly. 
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The adventure is over, and the story is told. 


It is the story of a life resplendent with good 
deeds and great accomplishments — the history of 
a man who stands without a counterpart in the an- 
nals of the pastoral peoples of earth. 


None preceded him — none has followed. Na- 
ture fashioned a matrix from which mold she cast 
but a single impression. 


As the mountain rises in stately grandeur 
above the plain, so do some men rise above the 
plane of mediocrity to exalted heights. Tall, rug- 
ged, and majestic; yet hidden somewhere within 
its broad bosom are beautiful valleys, where verdure 
springs and sweet-scented flowers bloom. 


Such a man was William Dempster Hoard. 


And so God gave us this rare soul as our leader 
and exemplar. We shall not look upon his like 
again, but millions of beings, gestating in the future, 
will steer their course aright by the beacon light of 
knowledge that he kindled. 


He demonstrated that the result of yesterday’s 
battle never arose to defeat today’s, if yesterday’s 
battle was righteous. 
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